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Four experts appraise a year of talk and two years of war 


1. After the Yalu Bombings 


By David J. Dallin 


HE BOMBING of power plants on 
; ee Yalu has provoked feverish 
activity on the part of “neutralists” 
in France, India and in the left wing 
of the British Labor party. “The air 
attack in North Korea,” it is reported 
from New Delhi, “may lead to an ex- 
tension of the area of the conflict.” 
What New Delhi means is that the 
Yalu raids may provoke Stalin into a 
full-scale global war. 

New Delhi is seconded by the neu- 
tralist paper Le Monde in Paris and 
by the Aneurin Bevan faction in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Bevan 
sharply questions the original wis- 
dom of entering the Korean fighting 
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in 1950. Members of his group back 
the forcible repatriation of Korean 
and Chinese prisoners. They seem 
generally unhappy about Britain’s co- 
operation with America in a fight 
against two Soviet satellites, and sug- 
gest that all would be well were 


America but to “recognize the 


Chinese revolution,” seat the Commu- 
nists in the UN and abandon the 
Chinese Nationalists on Formosa. 
The fear that the Yalu bombings 
will induce the Kremlin to launch 
global war is just another sign of 
how little Stalin’s policies are under- 
stood by some British political lead- 
ers. Nothing could be more danger- 
ous than the notion of Joseph Stalin 
as a flighty, capricious and omni- 
potent sultan who gives sudden ord- 
ers to make war or peace each time 
his opponents make a new move. 
The fact is that Stalin and the 


group trained to rule Russia in his 
spirit make cool and realistic cal- 
culations, and act on the basis of 
these calculations. They will renew 
the offensive in Korea only if Com- 
munist military forces are powerful 
enough to achieve a victory. Con- 
versely, they will desist from attacks 
so long as their own forces are in- 
ferior to those of the UN. Whether 
we bomb power stations or not. 
whether our negotiators at Panmun- 
jom are aggressive or humble, will 
not affect Soviet decisions. The fact 
that it cannot simply be “provoked” 
into war in nineteenth-century fash- 
ion is one of the major sources of 
Soviet foreign policy’s strength. 

Unrealistic as the Bevanite view of 
Korea is, the British political situa- 
tion is such that the viewpoint itself 
is a key factor in the world situation. 
with a vital bearing on what America 
can and cannot do. As such, it de- 
serves careful scrutiny. 

In the first place, it should be 
noted at once that irresponsibility is 
one of the rare privileges of a party 
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in opposition. When Labor held the 
reins of British government, cautious 
Clement Attlee was its leader. Now 
that Labor has to wage unceasing at- 
tacks on the British Government, 
louder left-wing voices outshout Att- 
lee consistently. 
Second, the entire orientation of 
the Labor party throughout its his- 
tory has been toward home affairs; 
its foreign policy has, more often 
than not, been naively pacifist and 
ineffectual. American sympathizers 
recall the pre-Munich behavior of 
the party with a shudder. 
When Labor came to power, it 
achieved miracles on the home front. 
Few in this country realize how much 
it did for the “little man,” for his 
family, his health, the education of 
his children. The British 
security system is the most progres- 
sive in the world, and its new tax sys- 
tem is at the same time just and 
srupulously administered. The gap 
between the lowest and highest so- 
tial strata is considerably narrower 
in Britain than in Soviet Russia. 
These achievements have not been 
matched in the field of foreign affairs. 
Not only the left-wingers were taken 
in by the widespread pro-Soviet sen- 
timent during the war. In 1946 and 
1947, Labor’s illusions reached dan- 
gerous proportions. A delegation un- 
der Harold Laski visited Stalin in 
Moscow and brought home every pos- 
ible false notion regarding Soviet in- 
tentions. The official /nterpretation of 
labor’s Foreign Policy, published in 
1947, promised neutrality between 
America and the Soviets. The Labor 
Government, it said, 


social- 


“will in no case be drawn into 
commitments [with the United 
States] which exclude the possi- 
bility of similar collaboration with 
Russia. . . . An exclusive lineup 
with America would be as danger- 
ous and undesirable as its oppo- 
site.” And, furthermore, “The ex- 
istence of Labor Britain as a 
stable world power is a protection 
to Russian security and a guar- 
antee against anti-Soviet aggres- 
sion.” 


The statement referred further to 
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a British trade delegation “seeking 
to obtain an alliance with Stalin 
which will associate Britain with Rus- 
sia as closely as with the United 
States.” 

London rushed to recognize the 
Communist regime in China only 
three months after it was set up in 
Peking. The British Consul General 
in Shanghai, Sir Robert Urquhart, 
declared that Mao’s regime had given 
proofs of “its admirable desire to 
seek progress” and that “our confi- 
dence in Mao Tse-tung has been 
brilliantly justified by events.” While 
Mr. Urquhart was talking thus, Lin 
Piao’s legions were moving north to 





prepare the Korean war. And, two 
and a half years after Britain recog- 
nized Mao, the Chinese Embassy in 
London still stands empty, while 
Britain’s representatives to Peking 
are left to cool their heels. 

When Attlee came to Washington 
in December 1950 to discuss Korea, 
he traveled the entire gamut of pro- 
Mao illusions as we know them here 
from the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Chinese Communism, Mr. Attlee told 
the President and Secretary Acheson, 
is following a policy separate from 
the Kremlin’s; Mao would not be- 
come a permanent satellite of Stalin’s. 
Attlee recommended the sacrifice of 
Formosa in the hope of alienating 


ATTLEE: CONSISTENTLY OUTSHOUTED 


Mao from Stalin. 

Needless to say, British Labor’s 
appeasement—actual and intended— 
was ill rewarded by the Chinese Com- 
munists. While Attlee was visiting 
the White House, the British were at- 
tacked as “devils” maltreating: the 
Chinese in Malaya. And a few months. 
before, there had been a charming 
scene. Morgan Phillips, secretary, of 
the Labor party, presided over a 
public meeting called to hear Chinese 
Communist Lu Ning-ey. Said Lu, un- 
graciously : 


“We want to tell you that the 
policy of the British Government 
creates obstacles on the road to 
friendship between China and 
Britain. The attitude of the British 
Government is unfriendly in re- 
gard to New China. . . . Korea is 
our neighbor; we are not going to 
stand aside; we will give aid to 
the Korean people in its struggle 
against foreign aggression.” 


Little has changed. Seven weeks 
ago, Britain asked Peking to facili- 
tate the departure of British staffs 
from China. The British note referred 
to lost investments amounting to al- 
most a billion dollars. Peking didn’t 
even bother to answer. 

The failure of appeasement has not 
daunted the British neutralists. The 
Bevan faction holds fast to its abund- 
ant illusions regarding both the Sov- 
iet Union and its Chinese partner; its 
open antagonism toward the United 
States is deeper and more passionate 
than its attacks on the Communists. 
In its ranks are the British Pietro 
Nennis, the men who repeat they 
“aren’t Communists, but. . . .” 

The tragedy of the present situa- 
tion is that these neutralists drive re- 
sponsible British Labor chiefs further 
and further toward irresponsibility. 
Attlee and Morrison in turn harry 
Churchill, with his tenuous majority 
in Commons. And Churchill, instead 
of providing gallant leadership in 
the common effort against totalitar- 
ianism, must strike for a middle 
road between freedom and slavery, in 
Korea and elsewhere, a middle road 
he well knows does not exist. 
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UN SAFE-CONDUCT pass: THOUSANDS OF CHINESE AND KOREANS TRUSTED US 


J 
By Geraldine Fitch 


HEN I was in Korea last 
January, Air Force Briga- 
dier-General William P. Nuckols 


said: 

“Every major concession during 
the truce talks has been made by 
the United Nations Command. We 
have been doing all the giving, 
and they have been doing all the 
receiving.” 

Consider the points on which we 
have yielded to the enemy in this 
past year of negotiations: 

1. The UN proposed to hold the 
negotiations on the Danish hospital 
ship Jutlandia. The Reds insisted on 
Kaesong. Kaesong it was. 

2. When the neutrality of Kaesong 
was “violated,” the UN forces pro- 
posed Songhyon. The Communists 
insisted on Panmunjom. Panmunjom 
became the new negotiation site. 

3. The UN proposed prisoner-ex- 
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change as the first order of business. 
The Reds insisted on cease-fire first. 
Cease-fire it was. 

4. The UN said “withdrawal of 
foreign troops” was a political issue, 
not a military one, but finally agreed 
to include it in “recommendations 
to the governments concerned.” 

5. The UN forces demanded pos- 
session of Kaesong, as before the in- 
vasion, but conceded it to the present 
Communist occupiers. 

6. The UN insisted on the right to 
continue fighting until an armistice 
was signed. On November 27, 1951, 
they agreed to drawing a cease-fire 
line with a 30-day clause. 

7. The UN agreed to give up 
islands off the northern coast, won 
in the fighting, which would have 
been good “sentinels” for an armis- 
tice. 

8. The UN dropped the demand 
for behind-the-lines inspection by 
joint UN-Communist military teams, 
agreed to inspection by neutral na- 
tions. 

9. The UN dropped the demand 
for aerial observation of rear areas. 


n't Make Any More Concessions 


10. The UN accepted limited rota- 
tion of troops during an armistice. 

11. The UN at first insisted on no 
construction of new airfields or re- 
construction of old ones, but conceded 
limited rehabilitation of North Kor- 
ean airfields, with all the inherent 
danger of “civilian use” covering 
military build-up. 

At this point, UN negotiators an- 
nounced three “rock-bottom” prin- 
ciples on which it was said we 
would not compromise: (1) Russia 
unacceptable as a neutral for truce 
inspection; (2) a ban on military 
airfield construction; and (3) no in- 
voluntary repatriation of prisoners. 

After numerous secret sessions 
from which even newsmen were 
barred, the three-in-one package 
known as “Operation Wrap-up” was 
presented, suggesting: (1) the elim- 
ination of Norway as well as Russia 
from the roster of neutral inspecting 
nations; (2) retention of three- 
fifths of the POWs in exchange for 
relaxation on airfield construction. 

Eliminating neutral Norway, and 
leaving Red Poland and Red Czecho- 
slovakia as two of the four members 
of the inspection team, paved the way 
for stalemate by having no neutral 
deciding voice. 
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There are even more tentative con- 
cessions. The suggestion of “redefin- 
ing” prisoners should be added, by 
which those who “violently object to 
being repatriated” would not be re- 
turned. (How violent must a prisoner 
be in order not to be sent back to al- 
most certain death?) Rescreening, 
conducted jointly by UN and Com- 
munist officers, has certainly been 
suggested. (Would the POWs have 
enough confidence in us to defy the 
Reds to their faces?) And so on ad 
nauseum. 

When we view the foregoing com- 
promises, one can hardly assert that 
we have won our “police action” in 
Korea, to say nothing of the UN’s 
resolution to unify Korea. If further 
compromises are made, the war can 


be scored as a Communist victory. 
Worst of all would be any com- 
promise on the POW issue, for there 
the UN has given its pledged word 
in hundreds of thousands of leaflets 
scattered over the enemy lines. “Lay 
down your arms and bring this pass 
in—safe conduct and good treatment 
are guaranteed,” promised one such 
leaflet. Others said: “We have many 
Chinese-speaking people here to wel- 
come you!” (We made a great mis- 
take in not having soldiers of Nation- 
alist China there, not just “Chinese- 
speaking people.” Asian peoples are 
not in a mood to surrender to the 
white man, but thousands of 
Chinese POWs petitioned in blood 
to be sent to Formosa.) 


leaflet said: “Life or death is your 


Another 


choice. Your life will be safe here. 
Live to help your family.” And yet 
another: “Come over to the UN side 
now, where you are free from the 
brutalities of your Communist lead- 
ers. Good treatment is absolutely 
guaranteed.” 

The pass reproduced on page 4 
shows prisoners receiving clothing, 
food and medical care, and a mes- 
sage signed by General MacArthur 
tells UN forces: 

“This certificate guarantees good 
treatment to any enemy soldier de- 
siring to cease fighting. Take this 
man to your nearest officer and 
treat him as an honorable prisoner 
of war.” 

Asia will have every right to feel 


revolted if “peace” in Korea is finally 
secured by a betrayal of this pledge. 


3. Truce Talks Were Doomed from the Start 


By Bruno Shaw 


N Jury 10, it will be exactly 

one year since the Chinese and 
Korean Reds began cease-fire talks 
with the United Nations. Because of 
their obvious desire to take the lead 
for their side in the negotiations, it 
marked, too, the disappearance from 
Red propaganda of the fiction that 
the million and more Chinese Com- 
munist participants in the war were 
“volunteers.” 

It has been a year of frustration 
for the American people. We have 
had to listen, day after day, week 
after week, month after month, to the 
most outrageous lies from North 
Korea, Peking and Moscow. Our rep- 
resentatives at Panmunjom have been 
subjected by Communist military 
spokesmen to nauseating doses of 
arrogance, contempt and vitupera- 
tion. 

The truce talks were initiated by 
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the United Nations following a sug- 
gestion by Soviet delegate Jacob 
Malik that the Korean and Chinese 
Reds would be receptive to it. Some 
reporters like myself, who had spent 
many years in the Far East, and who 
might reasonably claim at least a 
little knowledge of that part of the 
world, expressed strong doubts that 
any good could come from truce talks 
under the conditions then prevailing. 

Others, such as columnists Walter 
Lippmann and Max Lerner, de- 
nounced us as bloodthirsty people 
who did not have sense enough to 
want peace. In his column of July 3, 
1951, for example, Lerner castigated 
those who were suspicious of the 
whole 


business, as fanatics who 
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wanted to carry on a holy war to the 
death even if both sides would be de- 
stroyed by it. 

Mr. Lerner was very sure, in that 
column, that the peace talks would 
work out. There would be some prob- 
lems to solve, and some hurdles to 
get across, but in the end everything 
would come out fine. Only people like 
Taft and McCarthy, he indicated, 
would view the results as a Commu- 
nist victory. 

In a triumphant mood, Mr. Lerner 
opened his column of just one year 
ago with these words: 


“Will the fellows who were so 
sure that the Malik truce-speech 
was just propaganda and a trap 
please step forward and face the 
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class? There will be several 
hurdles before a real peace is 
established in Korea, but the 
cease-fire is now all but certain.” 


That was just one year ago, and 
those of us who were invited to “step 
forward and face the class” are still 
waiting for the cease-fire which, ap- 
parently, still remains on the other 
side of the “several hurdles.” With 
hope undimmed, Mr. Lerner renewed 
his assurances from time to time, 
pointing out that the Chinese Reds 
were not under the influence of Mos- 
cow, because Tito of Yugoslavia had 
said they were not. 

Unfortunately, there is an identi- 
cal flaw in the background of these 
advisers on how to get along with 
the Reds in Asia. They are pro- 
foundly ignorant of the history, the 
traditions, the customs and even the 
geography of Asia. Their arguments 
are founded on guesswork inspired 
by hope, but not by knowledge. 

It should have been evident as 
long ago as July 30 of last year, on 
the occasion of one of the early meet- 
ings between the enemy and UN 
spokesmen in Kaesong, that no cease- 
fire was likely to emerge from the 
talks that began that day. The rea- 
son was perfectly clear from the re- 
ports of the manner in which the 
Chinese Reds arrived at the confer- 
ence. 

The New York Times carried a 
photograph of Red delegates seated 
in a little, compact automobile. Un- 
der the photograph were printed 
these words: 


“Chinese General Hsieh Fang, 
one of the Communist negotiators, 
about to be driven away in a 
United States-made jeep still bear- 
ing its white star and evidently 
captured during the fighting in 
Korea.” 

There it was. An American jeep. 
A United States Army vehicle, with 
the white star painted on its side, 
captured by the Reds in a battle in 
Korea. Apparently this meant little to 
Mr. Lerner or to Mr. Lippmann, or 
to those others who were so sure 
that, after leaping a few preliminary 
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hurdles, a _ cease-fire 
wrapped up and delivered. 
Actually, however, by coming to 
Kaesong in a captured American 
jeep, the Chinese Communists were 
exhibiting complete contempt for the 
American military spokesmen. It was 


would be 


a calculated, deliberate insult. It was 
advance notice that they had every 
intention to treat us with contempt, 
and no desire whatsoever to confer 
as equals in any real way on any 
basic issue. 

Despite the faith of our columnist 
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pundits in the good sense and good- 
will of the Chinese Reds (nés “agrar- 
ian reformers”), that was the time, 
just one year ago, that the United 
Nations should have taken a firm 
stand against insults, against lies, 
against vituperation. They should 
have walked right out at the sight 
of that captured jeep, in the same 
way that they surely would have 
walked out had the Reds brought 
with them a few captured American 
soldiers with hands tied behind their 
backs. When they failed to do so, 
they exposed themselves to the ridi- 
cule and contempt of our enemies, 
and paved the way for what has 
happened since. 

Like Mr. Lerner, I will make a 
prediction, but one quite different 
from his. My prediction is that, if 
our spokesmen in Korea do not take 
a strong and positive stand now, one 
year after these fruitless talks began, 
then the next twelve months will be 
even worse for us, and worse fer the 
rest of the world, and worse for the 
men who are doing the fighting, than 
even the last twelve months have 
been. They will be worse not only in 
Korea, but everywhere else in the 
world where we face the problem of 
defending ourselves against ruthless 
Red aggression. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


invasion of South Korea is a nat- 
ural occasion for stocktaking, for 
summing up the balance-sheet of the 
war that has been proceeding both in 
the front lines and at the endless 
conferences at Panmunjom. It is not 
yet clear whether the Korean war 
should be considered a victory or a 
defeat for the United States and for 
the cause of world freedom. 

This depends on whether America, 
by holding the line in Korea, has 
given anti-Communist forces in Asia 
an opportunity to rally and organize 
for self-defense. Among these forces 
are the South Koreans, the Japanese, 
the Chinese Nationalists on Formosa 
and in scattered guerrilla organiza- 
tions inside China, and the anti-Com- 
munist Vietnamese. The organization 
of an anti-Communist coalition in 
Asia faces some of the same difficul- 
ties that have bedeviled the creation 
of a similar alliance in Europe. 
Memories of the last war, of old acts 
of violence and oppression, some- 
times overshadow the necessity of 
union in the face of the new threat. 

Still, some progress has _ been 
achieved. The build-up of the South 
Korean army, so stupidly neglected 
before June 25, 1950, has advanced 
to a point where much better-trained 
and -equipped South Korean units are 
now holding considerable stretches 
of the front. Japan has been incor- 
porated more and more in the East 
Asian defense scheme, in the face of 
some of the same psychological and 
economic obstacles to effective re- 
armament which exist in Germany. 
The news from Indo-China recently 
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Some Lessons 
Of Korea 


has been moderately encouraging. 

The poorest showing has been in 
helping the Nationalist troops in 
Formosa and the mainland guerrillas. 
Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Amer- 
ican naval chief in the Pacific, re- 
cently voiced open complaint at the 
“disappointing slowness” of arms 
shipments to Formosa. Perhaps not 
much can be hoped for in this field 
until a drastic shake-up in viewpoint 
and, perhaps, personnel in the Penta- 
gon and State Department leads to 
a realization that, whatever the past 
faults and weaknesses of the Nation- 
alist regime, Chiang Kai-shek’s fol- 
lowers are our natural allies. 

On the positive side, the Korean 
war has been an alarm bell, setting 
American military preparations in 
much higher gear. There is little rea- 
son to accept the pessimistic theory 
that we were “trapped” in Korea, 
that Stalin welcomed this opportunity 
to tie up large American forces in a 
remote part of the world and drive 
America to bankruptcy through a 
costly war. The probability is that 
the Kremlin did not expect America 
to fight in 1950. We are much 
stronger militarily today than we 
would have been had there been no 
Korean war. And Stalin is more 
likely to be impressed by tanks, air- 
planes and other weapons rolling off 
assembly lines than by the vague and 
uncertain prospect of America “go- 
ing bankrupt”—a process that has 
never been very clearly defined. 

The morale of American troops in 
Korea has been superb, according to 
many observers—much better, one 
suspects, than the morale on the 


home front. The biggest of Commu- 
nism’s many “big lies,” that it is a 
spontaneous popular movement, be- 
loved of the common man, has been 
deflated by two indisputable features 
of the war in Korea: the overwhelm- 
ing flow of refugees into the UN 
areas, rather than into the Red-held 
areas; and the impressive testimon- 
ial of the hundred thousand Red pris- 
oners who reject repatriation. 

On the negative side, perhaps the 
most discouraging aspect of the 
Korean war has been the failure of 
other UN members to shoot as they 
voted, to effectively back up resist- 
ance to the first act of open military 
aggression since World War II. 
There has not been collective secur- 
ity, but a collective flight from re- 
sponsibility. It has been a UN war, 
but overwhelmingly an American 
fight. The mood in the United Na- 
tions touched all-time depths of 
ignominious appeasement during the 
dark days of December and January, 
1950-51, when it looked as if the 
Chinese Communists might drive the 
UN forces into the sea. 

There has also been a conspicuous 
failure in the instinct for political 
warfare on the American side. The 
prisoner issue would never have 
arisen if there had been quick, effec- 
tive screening of anti-Communists 
from Communists, with the anti-Com- 
munist North Koreans promptly ab- 
sorbed into the South Korean army 
or allowed to disappear in the Kor- 
ean population, and the anti-Commu- 
nist Chinese despatched to Formosa. 

Two years of fighting in Korea 
should have driven home a few im- 
portant lessons: Red China’s hatred 
for this country is boundless and 
implacable, and is constantly whipped 
up by mendacious charges of germ 
warfare and other atrocities. The 
facade of “monolithic” unity in 
North Korea and Red China can be 
cracked by vigorous, intelligent po- 
litical warfare. True peace, or at 
least an armed truce in the Far East, 
can only be the consequence of a 
resolute facing of facts, never of 
weakness and appeasement. 








IN BRITISH-RULED RHODESIA, 
AFRICAN TRIBESMEN LIKE THESE 
RESENT DOMINATION BY WHITES 


J 
By John Hatch 


IVE DELEGATIONS of Africans have 
| pene visited Britain, trying to 
win from the British people under- 
standing and support for their cases. 
One came from Bechuanaland to pro- 
test against the banishment of 
Seretse, and does not concern us here. 
The other four were all from Central 
Africa, intent on doing their utmost 
to prevent the British Government 
and the three governments of Central 
Africa from putting into effect their 
proposals to federate these three ter- 
ritories. During this period, too, 
there were frequent public meetings 
in Britain at which members of the 
African delegations and sympathizing 
Britishers stated their reasons for 
oppositien, resolutions opposing the 
scheme were passed, particularly in 
church missionary circles, and two 
important debates on the subject were 
held in the House of Commons. 
When it is learned that in two of the 
Central African territories, Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, protest 
meetings have been going on for 
many months, the Africans of North- 
ern Rhodesia even going so far as to 
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Central Africans 


Resist Federation 


Brttish colonies of Northern and Southern Rhodesia, 


Nyasaland face native opposition to merger scheme 


form a Council of Action to prepare 
a general strike, it will be realized 
that this issue is cutting deeply into 
the consciousness of many people. 

The three territories which make 
up Central Africa hold a most 
strategic position in Africa, for they 
lie immediately to the north of the 
Union of South Africa and between 
it and the British possessions of East 
Africa. They may therefore be con- 
sidered as a buffer between the ex- 
treme racialist policies of South 
Africa, with its doctrine of “white 
supremacy forever,” and the attitude 
of the British Colonial Office, which 
is trying to work out a policy of 
racial partnership. 

The territories themselves present 
an effective contrast, from which de- 
rives one of the many complexities 
of the situation. Southern Rhodesia, 


actually bordering on the Union 
and, in 1923, nearly having become 
its fifth province, has had respon- 
sible self-government for almost 
thirty years. It is almost a Dominion, 
coming under the aegis of the Com- 
monwealth Relations Office and being 
completely sovereign in its internal 
affairs except for a potential imper- 
ial veto on legislation affecting 
Africans. It has a unicameral legis- 
lature, a party system and cabinet 
government. On the other hand, the 
two northern territories are both 
Protectorates controlled by _ the 
Colonial Office. In Nyasaland, there is 
no elective system, the Legislative 
Council being purely nominated; 
and in Northern Rhodesia, although 
there are unofficial members elected 
by the white community to the Legis- 
lative Council, the African members 
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are nominated and officials control 
the Executive. 

Then again, Nyasaland is almost 
completely rural, as is Northern Rho- 
desia except for the important Copper 
Belt, while Southern Rhodesia has a 
much greater degree of industrial de- 
velopment. Consequently, while rela- 
tions between European and African 
are almost feudal in rural Nyasaland, 
in Northern Rhodesia they vary from 
paternal in the countryside to 
tensely antagonistic in the industrial 
belt, and in Southern Rhodesia are 
frankly that of master and servant. 
This relationship is both reflected 
and influenced by the differen+ nopu- 
lation structures (see table). 


A WHITE IDEA 


The history of the idea of closer 
association between these territories 
goes back to before the war and was 
conceived solely by the white settlers. 
That fact alone is sufficient to cause 
it to be suspected by the Africans. Its 
prewar progress was halted when, in 
1938, a Royal Commission under 
Lord Bleddisloe reported agains! ‘e 
idea because of the hostility of the 
Africans. But in 1949 a meeting of 
representatives of the white settlers 
was held at Victoria Falls and, while 
agreeing that any prospect of com- 
plete amalgamation was out of the 
question for the time being, decided 
to press the British Government to 
support other forms of closer asso- 
ciation. Accordingly, a conference of 
Government officials met in London 
last year and drafted proposals for 
a federal form of government be- 
tween the three territories, _ still 
leaving many matters under the 
authority of the territorial govern- 
ments. It is important to note that at 
neither of these important meetings 
was a single African present. 

After much discussion on the draft 





scheme, involving visits to the terri- 
tories by the Colonial Secretary and 
the Secretary for Commonwealth Re- 
lations, a conference was held last 
September at Victoria Falls at which 
each of the governments, the white 
settlers, the Africans and the British 
Government were represented. The 
Africans proved to be completely hos- 
tile and the conference was ad- 
journed until this summer. 
Meanwhile, the British Labor Gov- 
ernment was replaced by the Con- 
servatives, who immediately support- 
ed the idea of federation and en- 
couraged Sir Godfrey Huggins. 
Prime Minister of Southern Rhode- 
sia, to come to London for private 
talks. As a result, a further confer- 
ence has just been held which, de- 
spite the refusal of Africans to attend 
from the northern territories, has 
drawn up a draft constitution for the 
federal state. The Africans have re- 





Southern Rhodesia 
Northern Rhodesia 
Nyasaland . 





European African 
128,000 1,726,000 
35,000 1,640,000 
3,500 2,430,000 
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WORKERS HOMES IN THE COPPER BELT: AMERICANS ARE EXPANDING 


turned to Africa to prepare the most 
strenuous opposition to the scheme, 
while the Europeans are hoping to 
secure the backing of their support- 
ers in preparation for a decisive con- 
ference to be held at the end of the 
year. In Britain, Labor and Liberal 
opinion is mobilizing to wage ser- 
ious war on the Government if it 
tries to implement federation against 
the will of the African majority. 


ECONOMIC REASONS 


Behind this struggle lie a number 
of issues, some of which are rarely 
discussed in public. The federal ad- 
vantages of economic coordination 
are obvious and accepted. Federation 
could bring the coal of Southern 
Rhodesia to the copper of Northern 
Rhodesia, while Nyasaland could be- 
come the main food-producing area, 
benefiting from the industrial de- 
velopment of the other two terri- 
tories. There would seem little reason 
to suppose that such coordination 
could not be effected without fed- 
eration, yet it is probably true that 
capital, essential to any such serious 
development, could more easily be at- 
tracted to a strong, settled area. This 
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AFRICANS  contivuz 
is particularly important to Amer- 
icans, for much of the capital will 
have to come from them, and already 
they have shown their interest in the 
region in their expanding control of 
the Copper Belt. 

It is equally clear that many of the 
white settlers, in Northern Rhodesia 
particularly, consider that they 
should now have the right of self- 
government. They claim the same 
rights as did their American counter- 
parts of the eighteenth century, and 
point relevantly to the fact that there 
are now as many Europeans in 
Northern Rhodesia as there were in 
Southern Rhodesia when responsible 
government was granted in 1923. 


BOER INFLUENCE 


But behind the scene are factors 
which complicate the situation. When 
Britain granted self-government to 
the defeated Boers of South Africa 
only a few years after the Boer War, 
it was thought that a great gesture of 
liberalism had been made. Today, 
from tragic experience, we know 
better. In fact, self-government had 
been granted to only a fifth of the 
population, the whites, and that fifth 
had been given absolute powers over 
the remaining four-fifths. Today, the 
Nationalist Government of Dr. Daniel 
Malan is claiming the leadership of 
the African continent, and there are 
grave fears that Southern Rhodesia 
may be drawn into the Nationalist 
vortex if left on her own. Already, an 
Afrikaner party—ironically called 
the “Democratic paiiy —has been 
formed there by former members of 
the South African Nationalist party. 
Since the war, there has been a con- 
stant stream of South Africans into 
both Rhodesias, and they have un- 
doubtedly taken many traditional 
South African ideas with them. While 
such ideas are not yet as extreme as 
those of the Union, there is no doubt 
that the majority of the whites in 
both Rkodesias believe in maintain- 
ing the supremacy of the white man 
—and many see federation as one of 
the best means of doing so. 

In Southern Rhodesia, controlled 


by white settlers, the Africans are 
deprived of many of the rights which 
they have under British rule in the 
north. African trade unions are not 
recognized by law. Passes have to be 
carried. Most of the land is reserved 
for Europeans. Skilled trades are the 
monopoly of the whites and, al- 
though there is a common electoral 
roll, the economic qualifications are 
so high that only 420 Africans are 
qualified to vote. In contrast, since 
the end of the war the British Gov- 
ernment has actively encouraged 
African trade unions, particularly in 
Northern Rhodesia, against the 
bitter hostility of the whites, and 
Africans, for the first time, sit on 
the Legislative Councils. Moreover, 
the new constitutions of the Gold 
Coast and of Nigeria have encour- 
aged Africans throughout the conti- 
nent to look forward to African self- 
government, and this is the defined 
aim of the Northern territories. 

In the circumstances, therefore, 
the Africans of all three territories, 
and from all parts of these territories, 
are utterly and unanimously opposed 
to federation. They have shown 
their determination by collecting sev- 
eral thousand pounds to send official 
and unofficial delegations to Britain 
to speak to the British people, while 
the African organizations of the 
Copper Belt, supported by the African 
Trades Union Congress, have already 
begun to send their women and chil- 
dren back to the villages in prepara- 
tion for a general strike. 


TWO MEN HOLD KEY 


What is likely to result from this 
situation? There can be no doubt 
that the dangers of strife are very 
great. If an attempt is made to push 
federation tlrough against the wishes 
of the Africans, strong and bitter re- 
sistance can be expected. If federa- 
tion is shelved, the moderate elements 
among the whites will lose prestige 
and the extreme racialists will get a 
ready hearing. Much depends upon 
two personalities who overshadow all 
other white men in the region. One, 


Roy Welensky, ex-boxer, engine 


driver, trade unionist, is the leader 
of the unofficial white members of 
the Northern Rhodesian Legislative 
Assembly. His influence is as great as 
his personal size, and he weighs 
about 240 pounds. The other, Sir 
Godfrey Huggins, Prime Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia, is as slight as 
Welensky is huge, but his power is 
none the less for that. This thought- 
ful, deaf surgeon took up politics out 
of a sense of public duty, but would 
prefer to get back to his farm. If he 
does—and he has said that he will 
not contest another election—South- 
ern Rhodesia will lose the only hand 
steady enough to control her helm. 

Both of these men are liberals at 
heart, but neither would have gained 
power if he had consistently dwelt on 
that fact. Consequently, the com- 
monest phenomenon of public life in 
Central Africa is to hear or read 
completely contrary statements from 
both. Welensky will say one day, for 
instance, “Our best chance of break- 
ing with the Colonial Office lies in 
federation,” and the next that he 
does not believe that there should be 
any limit to the political advance of 
Africans. Huggins will say in one 
speech that Europeans must remain 
in absolute control for the foresee- 
able future, and in another that the 
Africans must be helped up the ladder 
and even given places in a federal 
legislature. Both men are fearful of 
South African infiltration, yet often 
speak with South African voices while 
fighting the increasing influence of 
South African racialism. Whether 
either will be big enough to see the 
forces of history, and strong enough 
to tell their less intelligent voters 
that Africans must be accepted as 
eventual equals and ultimate masters, 
is the crucial test of their states- 
manship. Whether the African lead- 
ers will resist the temptations of 
power and patronage, and calmly and 
patiently insist on the human rights 
of their people and the advantages 
of cooperation with the white man 
rather than anti-white nationalism, 
will condition the future of African 
society. 
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BOHN 


N MY WAY uptown to the Wad- 
leigh High School commence- 


ment, I read the Amsterdam News. 
Roy Wilkins, according to a report 
from Oklahoma City, had said that 
the year 1951-2 had been “the year of 
the hate bomb.” Lester Granger ex- 
plained in an article on Presidential 
aspirants that no candidate who has 
a chance of winning has anything to 
offer Negro citizens. A gloomy out- 
look. And then I strolled into Wad- 
leigh High School—this is on 114th 
St. between Seventh and Eighth 
Avenues in New York—and I was 
given a glimpse of a different world. 

It is a world of beauty and open 
friendliness. The presiding spirit is 
Mrs. Mary C. Graham. To call her 
the principal gives an entirely errone- 
ous picture of her. She is a lady of 
great charm and beauty—with that 
priceless gift for a teacher, a lovely 
voice. She said to me: “We aim to 
create an oasis of happiness.” I had 
just come in from a walk through 
the horrible heaps of Harlem dirt, the 
children playing in the crowded 
streets. I instantly understood. 

I am getting at this story by the 
wrong end. I should have begun. with 
Ruth Hastie. It was Ruth who in- 
vited me to this commencement. I 
had got from Ruth and from her 
mother something of the pride which 
they feel in the school. It is not just 
a school. It is a center of life. 

I wanted to know two things: (1) 
what sort of girls they have in this 
Harlem school and (2) what they 
do with them. Out of the 400 or 500, 
only 3 or 4 are what we call white. 
Quite a number are Puerto Ricans. 
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By William E. Bohn 


Commencement 
In Harlem 


The great mass, of course, are Amer- 
ican Negroes. After I had found out 
this much, I was all the more eager 
to go on. What sort of ambitions do 
these girls have? In what direction 
does the school try to lead them? 
A lot has been said against modern 
education. Here was a place where I 
could put it to the test. 

The next thing I discovered was 
that most of the teachers are white. 
The Negro girls rather prefer it that 
way. And these white teachers like 
the place, like the job. They don’t 
think of the students as “colored.” 
Mrs. Graham put it this way: “When 
you live and work with people for 
common aims, you never think of 
what a person looks like because 
you are chiefly concerned with what 
he is like.” She went on to explain 
that some of these girls are lazy and 
some industrious, some bright and 
some dull, some selfish and some gen- 
erous—like white folks or any folks. 

After a while, I was led up to Mrs. 
Margaret L. Anderson, head of a de- 
partment beautifully named “Home- 
making Education.” She it was who 
told me about the aspirations of the 
girls. You know that people are al- 
ways saying that Negroes go in for 
show and foolishness. And modern 
education, according to reports going 
around, is supposed to shoot wide of 
the needs of practical life. Well, in 
this Harlem high school more than 
60 per cent of the girls want to be 
nurses. Perhaps 10 per cent are am- 
bitious to become teachers. Another 
goodly fraction of them want to be 
office workers. But nursing is the 
main interest. 


It is the main interest, that is, ex- 
cept getting ready for homemaking. 
They have a beautiful nursery school 
where all day long the high-school 
girls take care of a lot of three-year- 
olds. They feed them, put them to 
sleep, do everything that needs to be 
done. And there is an apartment 
where the girls do the housekeeping. 
They become such experts in sewing 
that they proudly explain that they 
made the drapes for the offices of the 
Superintendent of Schools. 

But nursing, real nursing in hos- 
pitals, is the main thing. In this con- 
nection, the N. Y. Cooperative Edu- 
cation Program has proved its use- 
fulness. Under this plan, 150 senior 
girls in five high schools have been 
paired in work-study teams. Each 
student works two weeks in a hospital 
as nurse’s aid and then two weeks 
in school. All the Wadleigh girls who 
have been doing this part-time work 
have been asked to come back and 
go on to become graduate nurses. 

And this brings me, finally, to the 
commencement which I went up to 
see. There were about 35 members 
of the graduating class, beautiful in 
their white caps and gowns. They 
did all the things which are usually 
done. But, as far as I was concerned, 
the chief thing was the singing. How 
they did sing! Ruth, the girl who in- 
vited me, made one of the two 
speeches for the class. Both speeches 
were quite different from what I had 
thought of as commencement oratory. 
The girls talked plain sense. And for 
an outside speaker, they did not have 
a politician or a preacher. They had, 
instead, Miss Clare Casey, who is 
director of nurses at Beth Israel Hos- 
pital. She talked in plain language 
about nursing or about doing a good 
job at any sort of profession. 

My friend Ruth is in a quandary. 
She wants to be a nurse, but she 
was given a college scholarship, and 
I can see that other ambitions are 
beginning to float through her head 
now. Roy Wilkins and Lester Grang- 
er are, of course, right when they 
report that it is a tough world. But 
Ruth thinks things are pretty fine. 
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Black-Market Babies 


INCE THE WAR, an increasingly alarming black market 
S in babies has been flourishing—high, wide and at a 
whopping dollar profit. Every part of the country has 
been touched. 

Time and again, sordid, sensational indictments have 
revealed that the procuring of and trading in new-born 
infants is indeed “big business.” Prices for secret deals 
have ranged from $2,000 to as much as $4,500 for a 
single child. One well-organized undercover ring, for ex- 
ample, reaped a staggering $500,000 in fees during a 
four-year period, while a lone woman operator in a large 
Southern city made a similar fortune between 1940 and 
1950! 

Why this shocking traffic in human life? A combina- 
tion of factors is responsible. 

More than ever before, childless couples are seeking to 
adopt babies. In one area, where statistics were carefully 
kept, applications zoomed to three times as much as the 
original figure in the ten-year period checked. Another 
case revealed that where a national study was made in 
1948, a thumping 50-per-cent increase over 1944 was 
estimated. There simply are not enough babies to go 
around, 

There are, it is true, thousands of children living in 
public institutions throughout the country. But, of the 
seemingly large total (about 100,000), only a small frac- 


RayMonp A. LaJo1£ made a personal survey of adoption 
and welfare agencies across the nation for this piece. 
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tion can be legally offered for adoption. Physical and 
mental deficiencies eliminate a large percentage, while 
others are only receiving temporary care until their 
families are able to take them back. Older children, too, 
must be subtracted from the number of prospects, even 
though they enjoy lively, bouncing health, for adoptive 
couples do not want them. Generally preferred are the 
small, cuddly infants—not growing children. 

Another factor is the great improvement in today’s 
social and economic conditions, which means that fewer 
families now offer children for adoption. Nor do the 
slow, time-consuming proceedings of legal adoptions help 
matters. Because of this, many well-intentioned people 
who are qualified in every way grow impatient and dis- 
couraged, and turn to an undercover source. Others, 
realizing that they will never meet the strict qualifications 
set up by various states, turn to the black market as the 
only possible method of procurement. What’s more, a 
surprisingly large number of couples never approach the 
regular adoption agencies at all. 

These things, plus the fact that so many babies are 
born out of wedlock each year, make for a depressing 
problem. In 1948 alone, records show that the number 
of illegitimate children rose to the tremendous figure of 
130,000—a rate of 7.1 for every 1,000 unmarried women 
between the ages of 15 and 44, with 40 per cent to teen- 
age girls. Black-market dealers are happy about this, 
their biggest source of supply. They know that social 
conditions, with strangling pressures in cases like these, 
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force the mothers to keep such births a life-long secret. 

Hard to believe is the fact that kind-hearted amateurs 
eontribute greatly toward the gray and black markets. 
Many reputable persons become involved by trying to 
help unwed mothers while, at the same time, pleasing a 
couple without children. Authorities in the field are un- 
animously agreed that this group accounts for more 
tragedy with ill-advised and frequently disastrous place- 
ments than do the mercenary black-marketeers. 

There is no way of telling who the baby-dealers are. 
They may be ordinary folks like your next-door neigh- 
bors, or real criminals. Some include lawyers, doctors 
and nurses. In one case made public not long ago, a hos- 
pital superintendent was involved. In another, the pro- 
curer was a top medical-supplies salesman. Occasionally, 
the names of charitable agencies are used as a front; 
other times, the activity is carried on quite frankly 
through high-powered vice rings. Even well-meaning 
clergymen have become entangled. 

The methods of operation are as varied as the people 
who use them. Some baby-dealers will not only procure, 
but also help legalize adoptions by giving perjured testi- 
mony in court. Others may establish smooth-working 
networks of information on women who are about to 
bear children out of wedlock. A secret investigation in 
Brooklyn, Manhattan and the Bronx, a few months ago, 
revealed that at least three teams of doctors were working 
the area in connivance with cooperative hospital per- 
sonnel to obtain new-born babies right out of the nursery 
for adoption. Profitably used are newspaper advertise- 
ments. These aid the dealer to get in touch with women 
from coast to coast who want to get rid of their off- 
spring for any one of several reasons. Lawyers, who 
know hundreds of professional people, can easily contact 
hospital workers—especially nurses—who will, for a 
price, turn over information on illegitimate children. 


PAPERS ARE FALSIFIED 


What makes matters worse in this difficult situation is 
that very little is known about the background or actual 
condition of black-market babies. Where meager records 
are sometimes kept, it is common practice to falsify 
papers to fit the child to the religious or racial type re- 
quested. Hundreds of cases have shown that children 
procured by illegal methods are extremely dangerous 
risks. In many cases, children have been seriously ill 
when delivered to foster homes and have died not long 
afterward. Some babies with congenital syphilis or 
cerebral palsy have been passed on unsuspecting couples, 
and even offspring of mental-hospital patients have been 
placed. Moreover, there is the constant threat that a 
natural mother may attempt to regain her child or that 
she may use blackmail against parents who have no legal 
rights to their foster child. 

The answer is obvious: The best way to guard against 
needless tragedy is adoption through official channels. 
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The process is slow and it still is not foolproof, but it 
offers the best safeguards available at present. 

Agency personnel have done a remarkably good job, 
as have the courts, and in 9 out of 10 cases the record is 
first-rate. Right at the start, the agencies make absolutely 
sure that both adoptive parents really want a child. Then, 
besides being checked for physical condition, the appli- 
cants are carefully screened for emotional stability—an 
important factor in parents. Finally, they are checked 
for their financial ability to provide adequate care and 
education for the child. Measures are also taken for the 
protection of the parents. The agency determines which 
child is best suited by its known background for a par- 
ticular home. 


STATES REVISE LAWS 


Several states require the child to be of the same 
race and religion as the adoptive family. Heredity and 
normal capacity for development in the child are also 
scrupulously noted. Moreover, formal consent to the 
adoption must be secured from the natural parent, who 
must understand that, once the documents are signed, 
she will have lost her rights to the child forever. In a 
few states, the judge in adoption cases issues an inter- 
locutory order which does not become final until the 
child has lived in its new home, under the supervision 
of an agency appointed by the court, for a period which 
varies from six months to as much as three years. Trial 
arrangements like these, designed to find out whether 
the child and his new parents are compatible, have 
proved highly successful. 

Nevertheless, all is not perfect on the legal-adoption 
scene, and there is room for change and improvement. 
Fortunately, all forty-eight states have been working 
steadily since the war to provide more safeguards. Eleven 








have thoroughly revised their adoption laws, while 
twenty others have amended their laws so as to correct 
defects. 

Some have proposed a uniform nationwide law. How- 
ever, the Children’s Bureau in Washington, which has a 
wide responsibility for the welfare of all children in the 
United States, argues that legal and social conditions in 
the forty-eight states are so different that a uniform law 
would not be feasible. It does maintain, though, that cer- 
tain broad features should be incorporated into adop- 
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tion procedures everywhere and that the responsibilities 
of the court and other agencies taking part should be 
at all times clearly stated. Moreover, most authorities 
support the idea of a trial period before granting of the 
final adoption papers. 

One difficulty with many adoption laws is that they 
enter the picture only after a family has taken a child, so 
that an adverse court ruling on a petition can cause life- 
long emotional harm for both child and foster parents. 
Such calamities could be avoided if it were more gen- 
erally required that children be placed only by legally 
authorized organizations, under the supervision of the 
state department of public welfare. In some states, only 
licensed organizations or the natural parents (occasion- 
ally other relatives) are permitted to place children for 
adoption. Such laws obviously cannot end undercover 
placements made across state lines. However, with public 
support and rigid enforcement, they can deal a stunning 
blow to undercover dealings within a state. 

Some thirty states now have statutory provisions cov- 
ering the bringing of children into their jurisdictions for 
adoption. In this regard, a Federal law making it an of- 
fense to carry children across any state line for commer- 
cial placement—a sort of Mann Act designed specifically 
to quash the baby black markets—would be a great help. 
Although such a law has been proposed several times, it 
has obtained no favorable action in Congress, because 
family law is held to be within the province of the states. 

It is encouraging to note that authorities on adoption 
have greatly broadened the standards by which they 
judge cases. Agencies are now far less rigid in their 
views as to which children are suitable for adoption. 
Handicapped children, considered unplaceable not long 
ago, are often successfully placed today through special 
tests and careful observation, and make excellent adjust- 
ments. Agencies are doing more than ever before to place 
older children and to find homes for two or more broth- 
ers and sisters. A good job is also being done in finding 
foster homes for children belonging to minority groups. 
hitherto a major headache. 

Authorities on adoption also recognize that one im- 
portant means of combating the baby black merket is to 
aid unmarried mothers in every way possible, not only 
by helping them plan their future lives, but also by 
arranging for the skilled placement of their babies in 
boarding or adoptive homes. In 8 out of 10 cases, finan- 
cial help is a big factor in seeing the unwed mother 
through her emergency. Arrangements frequently must 
be made for residence in a maternity home or similar 
place, and care must be provided for the baby until the 
mothen is able to give it a home or offers it for adoption. 
In the latter case, the mother must be helped to place the 
child properly and to overcome the fear and panic which 
might lead her to the black market. 

There are 200 maternity homes in the United States, 
of which nearly a fourth are affiliated with the famous 
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National Florence Crittenton Mission founded in 1898. 
The Salvation Army alone operates over 30, while the 
Roman Catholic Church maintains a larger number. The 
greatest present need is homes for unmarried Negro 
women. But more agencies are needed which are com- 
pletely equipped to offer all the services required by un- 
married mothers. At the present time, in the average 
metropolitan area, these services are scattered among a 
number of public agencies. Happily, the days of punish- 
ment psychology are a thing of the past. Unmarried 
mothers are no longer looked upon as wicked girls or 
fallen women who must do penance. Instead, it is recog- 
nized that the reasons for pregnancy out of wedlock are 
complex and that they vary with each individual case. 
The emphasis today is on giving each unmarried mother 
not only good physical care but assistance of many other 


kinds. 
COMMUNITIES TAKE STEPS 


Since the war, a good many American towns and 
cities have taken steps to safeguard adoptions. In New 
York City, the Welfare Council, the United Hospital 
Fund and the Academy of Medicine have joined to spon- 
sor a Committee on Adoptions. After carefully investigat- 
ing the current procedures, they make practical recom- 
mendations for improving adoption and the related serv- 
ices. A demonstration of what can be done on a state- 
wide basis is the work of the Citizens Committee on 
Adoption of Children in California. With a membership 
made up of judges, lawyers, doctors, social workers and 
others, the Committee was established after a conference 
called by welfare agencies of four metropolitan areas. 
The agencies, though unable to agree on proposals for 
amending the adoption laws, were disturbed by the fact 
that 85 per cent of the adoptions in the state were handled 
through “middlemen” not in a position to protect the in- 
terests of children, rather than through social agencies. 
One major accomplishment of two years’ work by the 
state committee and 11 affiliated county organizations has 
been an increase in the number of authorized child- 
placing agencies from 2 to 17. Los Angeles County, 
which had one agency, now has five, some privately sup- 
ported, but others operating with public funds. The 
committees have found a disturbing lack of services for 
unmarried mothers. In one community, as a result of 
their efforts, a special worker has now been assigned te 
work with unmarried mothers who seek aid at public- 
assistance agencies. , 

In the last analysis, better public understanding of the 
dangers involved in illegal adoption is necessary if we 
are to do away with the black and gray markets in 
babies. The public must be informed of the many risks 
and the medical profession must take steps to prohibit 
doctors from acting as intermediaries in undercover 
placement of babies. Once informed, the American people 
will do the job that needs to be done. 
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Social Agency Reds Lose 


Communist social-service union wilts before CIO organizing campaign 


By Ruth Brown 


N Fesruary 15, 1950, the CIO 
© Mine the United Office and 
Professional Workers of America be- 
cause its policies were “consistently 
directed toward the achievement of 
the program or the purposes of the 
Communist party.” Among the mem- 
bers of this union were several thou- 
sand organized in a subdivision, the 
Social Service Employes Union 
(SSEU), comprising clerical and 
professional workers in social-service 
agencies. SSEU locals were most 
vociferous in pushing the Communist 
policies. 

Neither the SSEU nor its parent 
organization put up much of a fight 
against expulsion—neither did the 
ten other Communist-led unions ex- 
pelled at about the same time. The 
party line then obviously favored the 
establishment of dual unionism, if 
only because the Stalinists still con- 
trolled several important unions. 
During 1950 and 1951, they moved 
toward organizing a full-fledged Com- 
munist-directed labor federation, con- 
solidating several smaller unions in- 
to a larger one as they did so. 

Thus, on October 8, 1950, the 
UOPWA merged with the Distribu- 
tive Workers Union and the Food, 
Tobacco and Agricultural Workers 
to form the Distributive, Processing 
and Office Workers of America 
(DPOWA). This union then became 
the stage of operations for social- 
service employes remaining under 
Communist leadership. The CIO 
meanwhile had chartered a new non- 
Communist union in the field, the 





Rut Brown is the pseudonym of a 
New LEADER contributor who is ac- 
tive in the social-service union field. 
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Community and Social Agency Em- 
ployes (CSAE), which soon began 
to cut heavily into SSEU ranks. 

After a while, DPOWA leaders 
Arthur Osman and David Livingston 
discovered that the Communist party 
considered their union to be a virtual 
WPA project for unemployed Com- 
munists, and the DPOWA began 
slowly to wriggle off the Communist 
hook. [See “The Struggle for Control 
in the DPOWA,” by George N. Spitz, 
THE NEw LeEaper, March 3.] One of 
the first moves of the disenchanted 
leaders was to crack down on the so- 
cial-service division. The DPOWA 
demanded that all the officers and 
two-thirds of the stewards (consider- 
ed to be Communists or Communist 
dupes) be removed, and that all con- 
nections be cut with party-line organ- 
izers Bernard Segal and Norma 
Aaronson. The social-service division 
balked, and this spring was booted 
out of the DPOWA. 

In a desperate effort to hold its 
restive membership under the impact 
of CIO organizing campaigns, the 
social-service leaders then 
formed an “independent” union—the 
United Social Service Employes 
(USSE). 

Meanwhile, the Communist party 
line turned. It now says that dual 
unions are an “ultra-left” deviation 
and that the correct position is for 
Communists to work within “right- 
led” unions. The main tactic is to 
be “unity.” Political Affairs (April 
1952) advises: 


union 


“Labor solidarity and unity 
must be fought for daily. . . . It 
must at all times be the very heart 
and soul of Communist and pro- 
gressive trade-union work.” 


The USSE leaders caught on fast, 


and soon began making overtures to 


the CIO’s Community and Social 
Agency Employes. The USSE presi- 
dent wrote a long letter to the CSAE’s 
president “in the hope that it will 
contribute to the uniting of the or- 
ganized workers in the social-service 
field.” The purpose of the overtures 
was a mass “merger” of the USSE 
with the CSAE. (The Communist 
chiefs have been urging the rank and 
file, tired of their tactics and eager to 
get back in the CIO, not to join the 
CSAE individually but to wait till 
they can enter en masse on their own 
terms.) 

CSAE president Helen Raebeck re- 
plied: 

“We cannot recognize you as a 
legitimate section of the trade- 
union movement and _ therefore 
cannot conceivably consider that 
your group represents anything 
more than the attempt to climb 
back on the CIO bandwagon of 
successes for your usual disruptive 
purposes.” 

This firm stand, it is believed, 


should crack the USSE once and for 
all. Of the thousands of members held 
by the Communists two years ago, 
the USSE is now down to 400, ac- 
cording to the CSAE’s estimate, or at 
most 500 (as the Daily Worker 
claimed on May 7). Most of these are 
not Communists, but are politically 
naive or indifferent. They have all 
been subject to the various pressures 
of social ostracism that the Commu- 
nists use in such battles, but the 
CSAE’s open door to individual mem- 
bers—as witnessed by a special or- 
ganizing committee for this purpose 
—should bring most of them into the 
bona fide union soon. Certainly it 
would be fantastic stupidity to yield 
to a Communist-dictated “merger” 
when the long struggle against party 
control of social-service workers is 
on the brink of total victory. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL 


AS CORRUPTER 


To remain true to his role, he must always question existing society sharply 


N 
By H. Stuart Hughes 


HEN THE New LeaperR published, a few months 
W ago, a most remarkable essay by Robert Gorham 
Davis, my first impulse was to applaud without reserva- 
tion his thoughtful attempt to reintroduce into the vocabu- 
lary of our too easily embarrassed intellectuals the con- 
cept of love as the wellspring of creativity. And I was 
particularly impressed by the implications of this thesis 
for writers on contemporary history and politics. 

To those of us who feel ill at ease in contemporary 
America, who dislike the works of mass man, and whose 
outlook on the future can roughly be described as pessi- 
mistic, Mr. Davis’s words carried a rebuke that was 
both just and salutary. In essence, he told us that what 
we really love and esteem—or the lack of such senti- 
ments—will necessarily pierce through our literary 
phraseology, however carefully we think we have chosen 





This is the sixth contribution to the New Leaver sympo- 
sium on “Love and the Intellectuals,” initiated by Robert 
Gorham Davis’s essay on the theme. H. Stuart Hughes, 
who makes his first appearance in our pages, has just 
published a critical estimate of Oswald Spengler for the 
Twentieth Century Library. He is 36, the grandson of 
the late Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, and a vet- 
eran of World War II. (Enlisting as a field-artillery 
private in 1941, he was finally discharged in 1946 as a 
lieutenant-colonel.) The author of An Essay for Our 
Times, he is Associate Professor of History at Stanford. 





our language, and that we must beware that we do not 
find ourselves secretly admiring the things we are osten- 
sibly predicting with a shudder. Do not the very words 
“terror” and “barbarism” carry overtones of pleasing 
horror? ‘Do we not know of literary men who, like fledg- 
ling servants of a police state, have learned by practice 
to enjoy what they had originally performed as a painful 
duty? The longing for surrender to political catastrophe 
exists somewhere in nearly all of us. 

Up to this point, I am totally in agreement. To analyze 
what we may think to be our future, to understand and 
even to show compassion toward those who feel irresist- 
ibly drawn toward tyranny—this quite worthy aim must 
not be allowed to slip over the tenuous line that separates 
it from acceptance and apology. We must resist the subtle 
temptation to relax and simply wait for what we may re- 
gard as virtually inevitable: Such is the first stage in a 
nearly imperceptible process of learning to live with the 
things that we still believe we hate. Its initial approach 
may be quite innocent. I shall not deny that I personally 
could not suppress a sense of satisfaction when de Gaulle’s 
Rally of the French People polled more than 20 per 
cent of the vote in the French elections of last June. The 
embryo tyrant had not done quite so well as predicted— 
but he was running close to form. 

In the past two years, I have had occasion to occupy 
myself a good deal with the writings of Oswald Spengler. 
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I began to work on him because I regarded him as a 
great historian and a great diagnostician of our time— 
at first over-praised and now unjustly neglected. I still 
believe that is true. But at the same time, on closer 
acquaintance, I have found much in Spengler that is 
curiously repellent—in particular, a deep and pervasive 
attitude of scorn. Spengler not only predicts catastrophe 
but he enjoys his predictions. He succumbs totally to a 
longing for destruction that is so intense as to be almost 
obscene. So when one of my friends asked me in the 
course of my labors, “Can one call Spengler a false 
prophet?” I was puzzled to know what to answer. The 
epithet “false prophet” has an Old Testament ambiguity. 
In the sense of a prophet predicting things that proved 
to be true, Spengler can scarcely be dismissed as a de- 
ceiver of his people: Too much of what he foretold has 
actually happened—or seems about to happen. But if we 
think of a true prophet as the bearer of a fruitful mes- 
sage, then we can only regard Spengler as a great de- 
moralizer and, in sober fact, a corrupter of youth. 

These reflections on Spengler lead me to my points of 
difference with Mr. Davis. The literature of twentieth- 
century pessimism and the re-establishment of love as the 
focal point of artistic creation may not be so much in 
conflict as Mr. Davis has implied. He has attacked a 
“pessimistic social determinism” in terms which suggest 
that such a doctrine is currently popular and brings re- 
turns in the form of intellectual status. This implication 
I question. It seems to me that it recalls the intellectual 
temper of a generation ago more accurately than it re- 
flects the present state of the cultural market. And I might 
add that scarcely any philosophically literate person to- 
day is a determinist. 


PESSIMISM IS OLD HAT 


But, more important, pessimism in general is no longer 
popular. It briags returns neither in intellectual acclaim 
nor in the more tangible rewards distributed by the foun- 
dations. These go rather to projects of a “constructive” 
nature-—vast collaborative efforts to refurbish American 
ideals or to “integrate” the diverse realms of academic 
knowledge. On a more refined level, pessimism is airily 
dismissed as unsophisticated and old-fashioned. Hence 
those who persist in advancing such notions can no 
longer be suspected of simply cooperating comfortably 
with the Zeitgeist. 

Beyond these crasser considerations, a scrupulous pes- 
simist—one who, unlike Spengler, conscientiously tries 
to keep his personal conduct free of involvement in the 
future he cannot help seeing—may actually believe that 
his performance of this role constitutes a positive good, 
an act of affirmation. The function of observation is itself 
a kind of creation—in that it clears the way for creation 
to come. And the role of dispassionate observer also has 
its own form of passion. The passion of clearsightedness, 
for the destruction of idols, was once highly esteemed. 
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Today it has become archaic; it has taken on a quaint 
eighteenth-century flavor. Perhaps there are fewer idols 
to be destroyed today than there were in the past. Indeed, 
here in America, we do not find so many things that are 
positively bad—we merely find so very many that are 
phony. Phoniness, in simple truth, has become the pri- 
mary characteristic of our age. 

Today, most people either pretend to esteem, or 
actually think they do esteem, an institution or an ideal 
that is not what they imagine it to be. The things that 
are customarily held up to our reverence are respectable 
enough in themselves. But they have become so shopworn 
in the course of systematic manipulation te practical 
ends, so twisted in the service of propagandist aims, that 
they have lost their original flavor and their connection 





“In all the countries of the world, a great writer has 
always been, more or less, a revolutionary, a fighter. 
In a way that was more or less veiled, he thought, he 
wrote, in opposition to something. He refused to ap- 
prove. He brought into the minds and into the hearts of 
people the germs of insubordination, of revolt. Re- 
spectable people, public powers, the authorities, tradi- 
tion, had they been far-seeing enough, would not have 
hesitated to recognize in him the enemy.”—André Gide 





with the reality of human experience out of which they 
grew. They have been so tossed about from hand to 
hand, so rubbed and soiled by use, that they have become 
all mixed up—the names blurred or distorted or simply 
assigned to new objects bearing practically no relation to 
those originally thus labelled. And so there has fallen on 
our intellectuals a vast job of unscrambling, of criticizing 
disfigured concepts and re-establishing them in their 
proper usages. Simply stated, it is a function of calling 
things by their names—a function as old as Socrates. 

Socrates we think of primarily as a great teacher. And 
since everyone who writes is essentially a teacher— 
whether or not he has any formal academic connection— 
the problem of Socrates’ career has always held a pas- 
sionate interest for writers and intellectuals in general. 
We think of him primarily as a seeker after truth; the 
Athenian government condemned him as a corrupter of 
the young. Actually, the two functions were inseparable. 
Socrates—like any good teacher—could pursue truth 
only at the risk of corruption. He could not seek out the 
essence of wisdom and justice without baring his skepti- 
cism about the workings of Athenian democracy. And the 
Athenian authorities, in presenting him the hemlock, were 
only asserting the same right—in rather more drastic 
form—that so many American public and university ad- 
ministrations have been arrogating to themselves during 
the past three or four years. 

The problem of who behaved correctly—Socrates or 
his judges—is insoluble in any absolute sense. The right 
of the intellectual to speak his mind and the right of the 
organized community to defend itself against potential 
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INTELLECTUAL CONTINUED 


subversion are both honored principles. But for the in- 
tellectual himself there can be only one answer. The sort 
of self-censorship that is going on today—the widespread 
reluctance to rock the boat in a period of emergency— 
represents a serious confusion of ideas. It is not up to 
the intellectual himself to decide where his quest for truth 
should stop; that is the function of the public authorities. 
If he is true to his calling, a teacher will follow his 
thought wherever it may lead him. Perhaps he will exer- 
cise some care in choosing the forum for expressing it: 
In an age of intellectual simplification, the chances are 
legion that someone will misunderstand his ideas—or wil- 
fully distort them to partisan ends. And he may always 
decide to maintain a prudent silence when it becomes ob- 
vious that the next step will bring on the hemlock. These, 
however, are purely personal considerations—reminders 
that the intellectual is also a human being, with ties to 
normal living and a family which he must protect from 
want and humiliation. As intellectual, he has only the 
code of the truth as he sees it. 


TO TEACH IS TO DESTROY 


And so we return to the definition of the intellectual 
as teacher—and corrupter of youth (a corrupter, that is, 
in a loftier sense than the one in which I earlier applied 
the term to Spengler). I have called the two functions 
inseparable. This has presumably always been so. But in 
the past three-quarters of a century it has been peculiarly 
apparent that the true teachers, the true creators of the 
twentieth-century mind, have been great destroyers. We 
may think of Nietzsche—the first and perhaps the most 
influential of the corrupters—and then of men like Freud 
and Gide. All these writers worried mightily over the pos- 
sible effects of their teachings. They were saddened by 
the knowledge that their work of destruction was proving 
more influential than their work of creation, and they 
quite rightly feared the process of vulgarization and sen- 
sationalizing that would distort their most precious ideas 
almost beyond recognition. Just before his death, Gide 
was appalled at the statement of a juvenile assassin that 
no one who had not read the writings of the great “im- 
moralist” could possibly understand his crime. Like 
Nietzsche, Gide maintained his Protestant conscience to 
the end. He could only pray that his disciples would learn 
from him—and then do otherwise. 

In cases like these, Goethe’s injunction to youthful ad- 
mirers of his Werther—‘“be a man and do not follow me” 
—is the only practical attitude that the intellectual can 
adopt. In a period when even merely abstract criticism 
may prove politically inexpedient, the teacher must lead 
a kind of double life. He may not foreswear his function 
of critic—but he may urge his students not to follow the 
implications of his thought to their extreme conclusions. 
He may express to them his grave doubts as to the future, 
he may subject to the most searching scrutiny the in- 
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stitutions and attitudes of his countrymen—and then ad- 
vise his students to act to the best of their ability within 
the framework of these same attitudes and institutions, 
The teacher will take care to dissociate his statements 
from those of the enemies of freedom—but he will not 
withdraw what he has said simply because he may occa- 
sionally find the two running parallel. As for his students, 
they should learn, they should refine their understanding 
—and then proceed to act as respectable citizens. This 
attitude on the part of the teacher is neither hypocritical 
nor evasive. It is simply the only fashion in which the in- 
tellectual can conscientiously combine a proper regard 
for his responsibilities as a seeker after truth with a 
scrupulous performance of his duties as a citizen. Such 
an attitude is relatively new to Americans. But in the 
rest of the world it is as old as organized society. Par- 
ticularly in times of clerical domination—which the 
present orthodoxy of Americanism in some respects re- 
calls—the double standard of the intellectual and the 
citizen has been the only way in which a sensitive thinker 
could maintain his integrity in two distinct realms. 

Indeed, the realms of thought and of practical living 
are distinct. And much of the confusion, lack of poise, 
and self-abasement of the American intellectual springs 
from his failure to recognize this difference. He tries to 
behave—to speak, to entertain himself, to drink—like 
his fellow-citizens—and then he wonders why this course 
makes him neither successful nor happy. He grieves over 
his low financial status—without realizing that it may 
partly be due to the undervaluation he himself has put 
on his own activities. Lacking pride in his distinctness, is 
he justified in complaining that the rest of his country- 
men do not rate him sufficiently highly? 

The American intellectual needs to have more pride. 
He needs to assert with more intransigence his own stand- 
ards and the things that mark him off from his neighbors. 
And, in particular, he needs to emphasize that, in an era 
of conformism, it is his function to maintain the principle 
of nonconformity. Outwardly, he may behave as others 
do: Within, he stands alone. Indeed, the price of this 
attitude may be an increasing loneliness. But anyone who 
is not prepared to undergo loneliness should never have 
chosen to be an intellectual. Anyone who is not willing 
to face the implications of his own thought—to see the 
present in all its baffling and disturbing complexity—is 
not worthy of his calling. The “terrible simplifiers” are 
already with us. They do not yet rule our nation—but 
they have begun to extend their rule over our minds. The 
American writer and teacher alone can offer a resistance 
to the floodtide of intellectual cheapness, distortion and 
half-thought. And, in so doing, he will perform an act of 
negation so strong and passionate as to become an affir- 
mation—the affirmation of love for what is clear and fair 
and honest. What wonder if in the process he runs the 
risk of being called a corrupter? 


The New Leader 
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By Alfred Burmeister 


City of Stalin's 
‘Free Slaves 


OT FAR from Moscow is the in- 
NY Senifcant little town of Alex- 
androvo. It has little to offer in the 
way of scenic beauty; its two small 
factories provide few jobs. Yet it ex- 
ercises a curious attraction for a cer- 
tain class of Soviet citizens which 
causes it to be constantly over- 
populated. The reason for this is con- 
tained in one simple fact: Alexan- 
drovo is situated exactly 101 kilo- 
meters (63 miles) from Moscow. 

The explanation for this riddle is 
as follows: If a Soviet political pris- 
oner is fortunate enough to win his 
freedom after five, ten or fifteen 
years in a concentration camp, his 
internal passport—a document every 
Soviet citizen must  carry—is 
stamped: “Section 39 of the Passport 
Law.” This section prohibits him 
from residing within a 100-kilometer 
radius of the 150 major cities of the 
U.S.S.R. He can pay visits to these 
cities, but must live, work and be 
registered with the police beyond the 
100-kilometer limit. 

This regulation, of course, has few 
terrors for those ex-prisoners whose 
homes are in collective farms or 
small towns. But for the countless 
thousands whose loved ones have 
been waiting long years for them in 
Moscow, Leningrad or Kharkov, it 
is like being condemned to a living 
death. Upon his release, the former 
resident of Moscow lets his finger 
glide over the map, looking for a 
town just outside the limit and 
located on a rail line, so that he can 
go home for an occasional week-end. 
Inevitably, his choice falls on Alex- 
androvo, which a ruler shows to be 





ALFRED BuRMEISTER, a former Soviet 
political prisoner, lives in London. 
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just 101 kilometers from the capital. 

Once in Alexandrovo, there is the 
problem of finding lodging in the 
overcrowded little town. If he is 
lucky, he may obtain an entire room 
for himself. More likely, however, he 
will have to be content with a corner 
of a room or even with taking nightly 
turns in a bed with two or three other 
ex-prisoners. Whatever he gets, he 
will have to pay through the nose, 
since the landladies of Alexandrovo 
have no hesitation in exploiting the 
misery of such unfortunates. He is al- 
so warned that it is not enough to 
register his address with the MVD; 
he must actually sleep there three 
times a week—a regulation whose ob- 
servance is carefully checked. 

The unhappy man thus finds him- 
self constantly traveling back and 
forth between Moscow and Alexan- 
drovo—a matter of a full day’s trip. 
He is most probably unable to find 
employment in Alexandrovo, and is 
prevented from taking a job in Mos- 
cow by the necessity of spending 
three nights a week in Alexandrovo. 
Finally, the time comes when he no 
longer has the financial means to lead 
such a life, and he takes a chance on 
violating Section 39. This is what one 
such man, a veteran of many years 
in forced-labor camps, told me: 


“You know, I am not afraid of 


being turned in by anyone in Mos- 
cow. My neighbors certainly won't. 
I am also very careful to avoid 
any risk of being stopped in the 
street and asked to show my pass- 
port with the damning entry in it. 
So I don’t jump on a streetcar 
while it is in motion and I obey 
all the rules crossing the street. 
Yet, I can’t bear this perpetual 
secrecy, this constant fear. I feel 
much better in my miserable hole 
in Alexandrovo. And sometimes 
[he added in a lower voice] I’m 
sorry I didn’t stay in the camp.” 
Only a few hundred ex-prisoners 
have been fortunate enough to find 
work in Alexandrovo—as unskilled 
laborers, with no chance whatever of 
advancement, and under the constant 
risk of being the first victims of the 
next purge. The mortality rate among 
these men has been tremendous. 
During the severe food shortage of 
the early postwar years, they were, 
of course, the lowest on the priority 
list; and many who had survived the 
most appalling hardships of the labor 
camps succumbed to the endless jour- 
neying between Moscow and Alex- 
androvo, the eternal fear of the MVD 
and the utter hopelessness of their 
position. It was not long before 
these victims of Section 39 realized 
that, in practice, that dread regula- 
tion simply meant another form of 
extermination for them. 


Soviet propaganda makes tremen- 
dous capital out of the “re-educa- 
tion” of lawbreakers in the U.S.S.R. 
and their transformation into useful 
members of society. In reality, this 
applies only to criminals. For those 
suspected of the slightest political 
deviation—the highest of all crimes 
in the land of Stalin—the only hope 
of release is death. 





FULL CIRCLE 


By-Product of Atomic Research to Help Conquer Heart Disease——Newspaper headline. 


The circle’s closed, this day and hour, 
With life and death in friendly meeting, 
Researchers having gained the power 
To still the heart or keep it all 


—Richard Armour 
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Collective Incoherence on Socialism 


Socialism and American Life. 


Ed. by Donald Drew Egbert and Stow Persons. 
Princeton. 776 + 575 pp. (2 vols.) $17.50. 


THE FIRST of these capacious and 
valuable volumes consists of a series 
of essays by various hands, based on 
lectures subsidized by the Rockefeller 
Foundation and given under the 
Princeton Program in American Civ- 
ilization, The second is made up of 
a comprehensive and useful bibliog- 
raphy. Together, they constitute a 
landmark in the historiography of so- 
cialism in America. They successfully 
consolidate existing sectors of know- 
ledge, define areas of uncertainty or 
ignorance, and equip scholarship for 
new sallies and new penetrations-in- 
depth into an obscure field. 

Having said all this, I must add 
that, in many ways, this is a most 
disappointing work. Every new volume 
of collective scholarship convinces 
me all the more that the “team” ap- 
proach to historical problems is hope- 
less. The fashionable obsession with 
collective research produces either 
collective coherence or Groupthink, 
on the one hand, or collective in- 
coherence, on the other; it is hard to 
say which is worse. Mr. Egbert and 
Mr. Persons have come out for col- 
lective incoherence on the extraordin- 
ary ground that the problem of so- 
cialism in American life is “much too 
complex to be treated adequately by 
any one man or from any single 
standpoint.” I could not disagree 
more strongly; far more complex 
subjects than this have been treated 
adequately by one man and from a 
single * standpoint. Which would 
Messrs. Egbert and Persons consider 
more valuable: Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall or a random series of 18th- 
century essays about the decline of 
the Roman Empire? 


The fact is that this is a subject 
admirably designed for treatment by 
a single man. In my judgment, the 
Rockefeller Foundation would have 
done far better to give the money to 
one person, put him to work for a 
couple of years on the project, and 
have him come up with a coherent 
volume in the end. But nearly all the 
foundations (the Guggenheim re- 
mains an honorable exception) are 
enthusiastically committed to the 
bureaucratization of 
The result in this case is a series of 
disconnected differing in 
scope, emphasis and assumption, at 
the same time contradictory and 
repetitious, burying the valuable in- 
formation and the occasional valu- 
able insight in a morass of divergent 
frames of analysis and reference. 

The book opens with an essay by 
the editors on “Terminology and 
Types of Socialism.” There follow 
two essays on socialism in European 
history—both able, but hardly neces- 
sary for this volume. Then comes Al- 
bert Mollegan’s “Religious Basis of 
Western Socialism,” which tries to 
cover altogether too much ground in 
too little space. Stow Persons and 
T. D. Seymour Bassett follow with 
competent essays on the Christian 
communitarians and _ the 
utopian socialists; and Daniel Bell 
writes a long, challenging and valu- 
able essay on Marxist socialism in 
America. Next are David F. Bowers 
on the socialist philosophy of history, 
Sidney Hook on the philosophical 
basis of Marxism in the United 
States (a brilliant essay), Paul M. 
Sweezy on the influence of Marxist 
economics (a lucid and measured 
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essay, not too much deformed by Mr. 
Sweezy’s politics), Will Herberg on 
American Marxist political theory 
(the best thing in the book), two 
jargon-ridden, garrulous essays on 
sociological and psychological as- 
pects of socialism, and two useful 
essays by Willard Thorp and D. D. 
Egbert on socialism and _ literature 
and art. 

The editors congratulate them- 
selves that out of all this emerges 
considerable agreement about the de- 
gree to which socialism has _ influ- 
enced American history. But one 
would not have considered this ques- 
tion of influence an especially com- 
plicated historical problem. What 
does not emerge from the book is 
any organized picture of the relation- 
ship between socialism, on the one 
hand, and our tradition of demo- 
cratic-capitalist reform, on the other. 
Lacking this, the book quite fails to 
place socialism in American life. This 
is not the fault of the contributors, 
most of whom write intelligent and 
useful, if fragmentary, essays. It is 
the fault of the whole absurd assump- 
tion that the subject is too compli- 
cated to be treated by a single person. 

The book, in short, provides no 
theory of socialism in America. Yet. 
a moment’s reflection should suggest 
that there is a distinct relationship 
between periods of democratic up- 
heaval and periods of socialist agita- 
tion. It is hardly accidental that the 
years which produced the Jacksonian 
revolution also produced the great 
wave of utopian socialism; that 
Populism and nationalism were con- 
temporaries; that the Socialist party 
reached its height in the days of the 
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New Freedom and the New National- 
ism; and that all varieties of Marx- 
ism thrived in the time of the New 
Deal. Socialism prospers, in a word, 
not when the major parties are con- 
servative, but when they are liberal; 
the Socialist party polled its 
highest proportionate vote in a year 
when progressives could have voted 
for Woodrow Wilson or Theodore 
Roosevelt. (Of course, it is more com- 
plicated than this: The very major- 
party liberalism which produces an 
atmosphere favorable to socialism al- 
30 prevents socialism from becoming 
a serious threat.) 

All this suggests a possible ex- 
tension of Samuel Lubell’s theory of 
political parties. Not just the minority 
major party, but the third parties as 
well, would appear to be part of a 
solar system shining in the reflected 
radiance of the light and heat gen- 
erated by the struggles within the 
majority party. But, by dealing with 
socialism too much in a vacuum, 
Socialism and American Life just 
never comes to grips with the general 
issues of socialism and American 
life. 

Since Mr. Bell’s historical essay is 
the longest in the book, it perhaps 
deserves a special word. The first 
part of the essay betrays some signs 
of having been “got up” for the occa- 
sion; it lacks a sense of genuine 
familiarity with the materials. Thus, 
Mr. Bell does not seem to be aware 
of the fact that Victoria Woodhull 
and Tennessee Claflin were sisters; 
he writes as if Brandeis and Croly 
had the same attitude toward eco- 
nomic bigness; he neglects the in- 
fluence of the Social Gospel move- 
ment (maybe he thought this would 
be covered by Dr. Motllegan). But, 
once he hits his stride and gets down 
to the modern period, he writes with 
great force, insight and intelligence; 
he does the remarkable job of pre- 
senting an impartial and convincing 
account of the vagaries of the Marx- 


_ ist parties in the last half century in 


this country. 
I have some doubts, however, 
about his central thesis—that Amer- 
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ican socialism failed basically be- 
cause its suspension between accept- 
ance and rejection of the existing 
society drove it into a condition of 
paralysis. Surely the British, French 
and German Socialists existed in the 
same limbo; but this did not prevent 
them from organizing powerful 
parties. The failure of American so- 
cialism, it seems to me, must be 
ascribed to the usual run of causes: 
social mobility, lack of class solidar- 
ity, presence of alternative oppor- 
tunities, etc. 

And to these I would add one 
more—that is, the evident bankruptcy 
of democratic socialism. The exper- 
ience of Communism, by casting a 
baleful light on certain hitherto un- 
examined aspects of socialist theory, 
has forced an unwelcome new conclu- 
sion on libertarian socialists: that 
the concentration of ownership of 
the means of production in the state 
will create a class tyranny far more 
vicious than the “class tyranny” of 
capitalism. This conclusion places 
democratic socialism in a dilemma. 
If it is to be democratic, it cannot 
be socialist (at least in the classical 
sense of the word) ; if it is to be so- 
cialist, it cannot be democratic. 

The consequence has been that 
most democratic socialists, while 
piously retaining the verbiage of clas- 
sical socialism, have retreated from 
its substance in the direction of 
pluralism, decentralization, mixed 
economy and the like. Most sensible 
socialists, in short, confronted with 
practical responsibility, recognize 
that “social ownership” works no 
magic, begin to appreciate the value 


of the free market and of the de- 
centralization of economic decision, 
cease to be socialists and become 
New and Fair Dealers. Thus, it is 
absurd, I would think, to speak (as 
this work does) of Reinhold Niebuhr 
as being a socialist any longer, in 
any meaningful sense of the word. 
Even Sidney Hook’s “alternative so- 
cialist philosophy,” outlined in his 
essay in Socialism and American 
Life, has, so far as I can see, no 
specifically socialist content; there is 
nothing in it to which a New Dealer, 
or even an intelligent conservative, 
could not subscribe. 

Democratic socialism has been the 
most conservative of all twentieth- 
century poltical philosophies. No 
important political philosophy has 
changed less in the last half century; 
even conservatism has altered far 
more than democratic socialism since 
the year 1900. But now democratic 
socialism is at the end of the road; 
it must move toward totalitarianism, 
on the one hand, or New Dealism (a 
mixed economy in a limited state), 
on the other. That is the essential 
reason, in my judgment, for its col- 
lapse in the United States. 

But again, this is the kind of 
speculation from which Socialism and 
American Life has been debarred by 
the theory on which it was designed. 
This work, in short, represents one 
more example of the sacrifice of an 
important and interesting subject to 
the new god, Collective Scholarship 
—that god whose temple is the 
Foundation and whose prophet is 
the man who invented the assembly 
line, 
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An Englishman Looks at America 


One Man’s America. 
By Alistair Cooke. 
Knopf. 268 pp. $3.50. 


IT WOULD BE putting it rather 
boldly to say that the English either 
dislike or like America and the Amer- 
icans. Daring a generalization that 
encompasses too many people, things, 
institutions and policies, I’d say the 
English are endlessly curious about 
us, that their judgment hovers some- 
where midway between the poles of 
like and dislike, that most of them 
want to like us even when something 
we've done or are supposed to have 
done makes them dubious about us. 
They wonder how much we're like 
our advertisements, our tourists, our 
movies, Raymond Chandler, Mc- 
Carthy, the unpleasant Gls they saw 
and still see. They hope we're like 
sur standard of comfort, our best 
contemporary writers, Acheson, 
Roosevelt, Danny Kaye, and the often 
pleasant GIs and travelers who go 
about England delighted in spite of 
austerity. 

Lecturing to British audiences a 
year ago, I found it difficult to give 
a very accurate account of an Amer- 
ica that is not, as Alistair Cooke puts 
it, “a bigger Britain,” but, rather, a 
“bigger Europe.” Most of the in- 
telligent Englishmen I talked to and 
with understand a good deal of our 
literature, a lot about our economic 
and social system, not so much about 
our history and geography. So they 
didn’t understand too readily how 
we let MacArthurs get out of hand, 
buy millions of copies of the Chicago 
Tribune, have both racial discrim- 
ination and racial tolerance, prolif- 
erate culture vultures and people who 
are proud to know nothing but their 
trade ar profession, maintain cor- 
ruption and idealism cheek by jowl, 
sprout both big braggarts and big 
men, like Eisenhower, who are mod- 
est and unassuming. The British 
don’t yet have, in other words, the 
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feel of our complexity, but they’re 
developing it—in large measure, I’d 
say, because of the BBC broadcasts 
of Alistair Cooke and the dispatches 
which he sends to the Manchester 
Guardian. 

An Englishman who is an Amer- 
ican citizen married to an American 
wife, Mr. Cooke is very nearly the 
ideal man to give the British the feel 
of America. There is nothing pre- 
tentious about what he says: “To get 
the feel . . . takes long practice, a 
steady resistance to theories . . . and 
when you have been here many years 
you will find that you still make ele- 
mentary mistakes . . . . can anybody 
ever know what is typical of another 
country ?” 

Mr. Cooke does not make formid- 
able and dubious generalizations, pre- 
tend to know just where the United 
States is going, presume that every- 
thing over here is all right or all 
wrong. He can laugh at American 
oddities like our love of sirens (the 
noisy kind) and sun-tans, deplore 
our loud radios that shout who’s bat- 
ting to neighbors both willing and 
reluctant, confess the heat of our 
summers to be as horrible as our 
standing them is admirable; yet few 
native or foreign writers have com- 
municated our virtues with more 
shrewd admiration or viewed our 
limitations with more tolerant com- 
prehension. 

There is nothing systematic about 
Mr. Cooke’s approach to America, 
unless it be his habit of traveling 
widely and reading extensively in 
American history. A piece about 
Americans on vacation is followed by 
one on our attitude toward foreign- 
ers. A fine essay on Joe Louis that 
incidentally says some very pene- 
trating things about American Ne- 
groes, an extraordinarily vivid and 


informed impression of Florida, a 
moving tribute to Robert E. Lee, a 
beautiful description of fall in New 
England, a brief, perceptive charac- 
ter sketch of Will Rogers, a portrait 
of Margaret Truman as an American 
girl—these are the stuff the broad- 
casts were made of and of which the 
selections in One Man’s America con- 
sist. 

Naturally, these broadcasts were 
directed at the British, but they 
should make Americans know and 
like America better. I once read the 
admirable Florida guide prepared by 
WPA workers; still I think I got 
more of the feel of the state from 
Mr. Cooke’s fifteen pages than from 
the four or five hundred pages of the 
book. He makes me see Washington 
and New York better than my own 
eyes do. Of American birds, flowers, 
trees, lovingly as 
Thoreau and almost as well. I am not 
sure that his descriptions of Amer- 
ican nature are not better than those 
in the recently and deservedly popu- 
lar North with the Spring. 

And, though his touch is light, Mr. 
Cooke is seriously illuminating. 
“What is important in New York City 
is not the seething battle-ground of 
many races but the truce they ob- 
serve.” “In Britain one of the minor 
duties of good citizenship is not to 
disturb the private life of other citi- 
zens. In this country, it’s the other 
way around—not to disturb other 
citizens who are enjoying their pri- 
vate life in public.” Of Hemingway 
characters: “He tightens their speech 
and their emotions, like a man over- 
tuning a six-string guitar, so that 
the low notes have a sharper twang 
than they ought and the high tones 
sound as if they were struck on an 
icicle.” 

I suppose I should close with a 
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few derogatory remarks that display 
my critical acuity. But this is in- 
tentionally an appreciation which I 
hope will drive people to read One 
Man’s America. Alistair Cooke is 


not as learned or as clever at abstract- 
ing essences as Bryce or Laski or 
D. W. Brogan, but I think he man- 
ages to communicate more of the 
America that underlies all abstrac- 


tions than any of these. I wish all 
Americans and all Englishmen would 
read him and that some American 
network would give us a chance to 
hear him every week. 





Straight from the Rabbit’s Mouth 


Moscow, Tokyo, London. 
By Herbert von Dirksen. 
Univ. of Oklahoma. 276 pp. $4.00. 


THIS Is in many ways a fascinating 
book, but for reasons other than the 
author intended. The latter set out to 
write an historically significant 
chronicle of his career as German 
ambassador to Moscow, Tokyo and 
London. What he has unconsciously 
given us is an exposé of the futility 
of old-school diplomacy and _ the 
fatuity of old-guard diplomats. 

Herbert von Dirksen was a dis- 


|) tinguished member of the Wilhelm- 


strasse rabbit hutch which fondly 
imagined it could moderate the rav- 
ages of the Nazi wolf-pack by string- 
ing along with it. Tradition, protocol 
and breeding were considered all that 
was necessary to keep the brown- 
shirted guttersnipes in their place. 
The sachet of elegance that goes with 
high diplomatic office was regarded 
as quite sufficient to neutralize the 
reek of the concentration camps. 
Though our author neglects to 
mention the fact, his mother, Ella 
von Dirksen, was among the first of 
the Prussian upper crust to espouse 
the Nazis. Goebbels was her dinner 
guest so often that it was said he 
finally learned some table manners. 
No man can be held responsible for 
the aberrations of Mom, but, under 
the circumstances, von Dirksen’s air 
of having no idea what the Nazis 
were really up to looks a little—shall 
we say?—dubious. He promptly 
joined the Party when requested to 
do so. “I did not wish to shirk the 
duty of professing my loyalty to the 
regime I was serving,” he explains 
primly. Nothing is more typical of 
the von Dirksens, the Weizsaeckers, 
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the Meissners and the other inmates 
of the hutch than this sanctimonious 
distortion by which weak compliance 
is twisted into lofty virtue. 

Von Dirksen spent thirty-seven 
years as a civil servant, and was a 
career diplomat in a style now as ex- 
tinct as knight errantry and the 
minuet. His background as he ticks 
it off in Moscow, Toyko, London is 
so high-toned as to sound faintly fic- 
tional: born of wealthy, cultivated 
parents on an East Prussian estate; 
“a childhood well protected by nurses 
and tutors”; service with the Third 
Lancers of the Potsdam Guard; mar- 
riage to a Baroness; Staff Aide in the 
High Command in World War I; in- 
vited to join the Foreign Office. 

Whatever other qualities this milieu 
may produce, it almost infallibly re- 
sults in a stiff-necked nationalism 
which may be advantageous in a civil 
servant but is disastrous in an his- 
torian. The whole of Moscow, Tokyo, 
London is marred by an undisguised 
Junker outlook only slightly modi- 
fied by the circumstance that Herr 
von Dirksen has moved around a 
good deal and encountered modes 
and manners undreamed of in his 
native Gréditzberg. He cannot escape 
the conviction that, if the rest of the 
world would only accept the stand- 
ards of the Silesian aristocracy, all 
would be well. 

After being groomed in the East- 
ern Department of the Foreign Of- 
fice, von Dirksen was appointed Am- 
bassador to Moscow in 1929. For 
five years, he worked diligently, and 
sincerely, on the theory that Ger- 


many could do business with the 
Kremlin. He collaborated closely with 
Litvinov, and seems to have come as 
close as any outsider could to striking 
up a friendship with Voroshilov. His 
efforts, of course, came to little. “To 
fulfill obligations incurred by a 
treaty was simply a matter of ex- 
pediency to the Soviet Union,” he 
finally discovered, and he uses again 
that trite—albeit true—phrase about 
agreements with the Russians: “not 
worth the paper they are written on.” 

Specialists may be interested in 
von Dirksen’s detailed accounts of 
the jockeying back and forth in the 
economic sphere between Germany 
and Russia during this period, but 
the general reader will find little that 
is fresh in his comments on Russia 
and Russian personalities. His report 
on private life in Moscow amounts 
to little more than the usual em- 
bassy chit-chat. His philosophical 
conclusions are on the level of 
“never the twain shall meet.” 

For reasons he has never been able 
to discover, von Dirksen was trans- 
ferred to Tokyo, an assignment he 
considered ideal because it was so far 
from headquarters—‘“an invaluable 
asset in my profession.” He felt at 
home there, sensing a kinship be- 
tween Germany and Japan and ad- 
miring the discipline and “intelligent 
obedience” of both nations. 

But though the Tokyo post was 
congenial socially, it was frustrating 
to the point of absurdity profession- 
ally. The Nazis were well in the 
saddle now, Ribbentrop was gunning 
for the No. 1 spot, and the old- 
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guard Foreign Office was hardly 
more than a facade to show the 
world while policy was evolved and 
executed behind its back. When 
negotiations leading to Japan’s sign- 
ing of the Anti-Comintern Pact be- 
gan, “nobody in the Foreign Office 
knew anything about the matter”— 
least of all the German Ambassador 
to Japan, Herbert von Dirksen. Aware 
that his mission was a farce, he 
nevertheless stayed on the job, devot- 
ing himself to Japanese art. 

On his way home to Berlin, he was 
“dumbfounded” to learn of his ap- 
pointment to the Court of St. James, 
as successor to Ribbentrop. Dumb- 
founded or not, he promptly took that 
job, too, although he did worry a 
little about whether he would be able 
to stand the English climate. His 
mission to London was, if anything, 
more humiliating than his tenure in 
Tokyo. “The task assigned to me by 
Hitler in London was that of a letter 
carrier.” He finally got the idea and 
retired to Gréditzberg, from which 
Voroshilov’s tommy-gunners ousted 
him later on their way to Berlin. 

Writing his book in 1948, when 
all the returns on the Hitler regime 
were in, von Dirksen was still pon- 
dering the question of whether or 
not, all things considered, he should 
have accepted the London post. He 
observes: “That it was perhaps [sic! ] 
more honorable not to serve the Nazi 
Government at all was a point that 
did not strike me at the time.” 

Moscow, Tokyo, Londoa is a valu- 
able document, more for its unwit- 
ting self-revelation of a mental type 
than for its factual content. Its most 
immediate significance is a dismal 
one: The von Dirksens are still with 
us, and in profusion. The “perhaps” 
boys are flourishing and proliferating 
in the Foreign Office of the Bonn 
Government. “Of the key officials,” 
the conservative Bavarian Radio re- 
cently .disclosed, “approximately 85 
per cent are former Nazi party mem- 
bers. . . . Are such men of the For- 
eign Office the right people . . . to 
restore confidence in German poli- 
cies. . .?” 
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A Voice from the Grave 


The Man Outside. 
By Wolfgang Borchert. 
New Directions. 259 pp. $3.50. 


Wo rcanc Borcuert died in 1947 
at the age of 26. During his adult 
years, he had been successively held 
prisoner in Hitler’s jails for his acts 
of political insubordination, caught 
in Hitler’s armies at the Russian 
front, and, after the end of the war, 
confined in a sanatorium where his 
broken existence found its ultimate 
peace. An entire life spent behind 
closed doors—and it is as tragic as 
it is symptomatic that he died on 
the eve of the premiere of his scenic 
dialogue Draussen vor der Tuer 
(Out There Before the Door), which 
was soon to establish his name all 
through Germany and even in Eng- 
land. His entire literary work in 
prose fills a modest volume of some 
150 pages, which has now been sen- 
sitively translated by David Porter. 

No wonder, then, that the small 
sketches of which his prose work 
almost exclusively consists (even the 
longest of them runs to hardly more 
than 10 pages) seem like a transfer- 
ence of the psychological phenome- 
non of claustrophobia into the me- 
dium of literature. The very minute- 
ness of the pieces powerfully conveys 
the feeling of being captive, no mat- 
ter what particular topic they happen 
to deal with. There is a dogged in- 
sistence and consistency in putting a 
story across—a stubborn determina- 
tion to circle, again and again and 
again, around the basic situation, 
very much as a prisoner walks with 
indefatigable steps around the empty 
center of his cell. 

Yet, strangely enough, the reader 
is overcome, not by monotony, but 
by an almost physical fascination, an 
inability to turn his eyes away from 
the fanatically evoked and sustained 
world-splinter which the author ex- 
hibits. There is something uncanny 
in Borchert’s performance, a passion- 
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ate dynamism hidden behind the 
frightening staticness of his pictures 
and situations, a tenseness and ten- 
sion which we feel must burst out 
into the open any minute, though we 
know perfectly well that it will not. 
What we experience is very similar 
to the emotion with which we watch 
an Indian spellbinder who, with the 
stubbornly even and recurring tones 
of his little flute, bewitches a snake 
into a state of energy-laden rigidity. 

This unusual power of communi- 
cation accounts for the fact that 
Borchert’s lonely voice becomes 
symptomatic of a whole generation 
whose life was repressed into the 
unnatural confines of armies, prisons, 
destroyed homes and devastated 
cities, and whose energies were 
beaten back into the deadness of a 
vacuum and the vacuity of death. 
The tiny pictures that Borchert as- 
sembles, modest, personal and in- 
conspicuous as they are, give an 
overpowering impression of the vast- 
ness of defeat and destruction to 
which millions of young men were 
sacrificed. 

The circumference of these 
sketches is minute, yet they reflect 
more convincingly than any war 
novel I have read the holocaust that 
has swept the world within the last 
twenty years. What is being told 
seems utterly inconsequential: a pris- 
oner’s discovery of a dandelion in 
the prison court, a Canadian ser- 
geant’s stroll through a destroyed 
suburb of Hamburg, a rambling con- 
versation between two people in the 
ruins of their bombed-out house, the 
grinding of a train’s wheels on the 
railroad tracks, the quiet falling of 
snow on the Russian front, the talk 
of a soldier to a nightingale. But the 
desolateness of a doomed and dying 
world emerges with a credibility and 
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closeness which surpass by far any- 
thing that the great fictionalizations 
of World War II have achieved. 
Again, there is something hidden 
behind the gloom and desolation. 
There is hidden a shy, almost mute 
hope, a tender humor and, above all, 
a love of life and for one’s fellow 
man which is all the more touching 
because it is bashfully kept back and 


never allowed to proclaim itself with 


stentorian voice. A little story like the 
one about the dead soldier who re- 
turns from the Russian front to visit 
an old schoolmate of his, just to tell 
him, in the simplest and most 
movingly tentative words, how it feels 
to be dead and buried under six 
feet of snow, is not only a master- 
piece of storytelling, but a mani- 
festation of human tenderness and 
warmth so overwhelming that it will 


be unforgettable to any but the 
most insensitive reader. There is 
nowhere in these pages a loud and 
strident tone, no violent protest, no 
violent affirmation of political or re- 
ligious creeds, but the intensity of 
this quiet and modest voice is such 
that, by its very subduedness, it re- 
veals to us not only a great writer, 
but an immensely lovable human be- 
ing as well. 





Franz Joseph Was Better 


The Hapsburg Monarchy, 1867-1914. 
By Arthur J. May. 
Harvard. 532 pp. $6.00. 


THE AvusTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE, 
which was ruled so long by the 
Hapsburg dynasty, belongs to history. 
Its former lands are divided among 
half-a-dozen states. Its old economic 
and religious ties are sundered. 
Austria-Hungary was long regarded 
as a symbol of reaction, and the 
multi-national state was unable to 
withstand the centrifugal forces re- 
leased by the First World War. 

Yet somehow this old empire looks 
more attractive in retrospect than 
it appeared during its years of creak- 
ing and harassed existence. Police 
methods in the new states which 
arose after its breakup were often a 
good deal more ruthless and arbitrary 
than those of the pedantic, but rea- 
sonably mild and civilized Austrian 
bureaucracy. Many individuals now 
living behind the Iron Curtain must 
look back to the Hapsburg days as a 
golden age of relative liberty and 
even-handed justice. And almost all 
the former inhabitants of Austria- 
Hungary suffered greater or lesser 
degrees of economic disadvantage 
when the delicate economic balance 
of the old empire was destroyed and 
a maze of new customs frontiers ap- 
peared. 

Professor May, of the University 
of Rochester, has written a_ solid, 
scholarly book which may well be 
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the last word on its subject: Austro- 
Hungarian history from 1867 to the 
outbreak of World War I. He has 
traveled extensively in Austria-Hun- 
gary, knows its peoples, and has 
diligently consulted a mass of source 
material. 

From the book one gets a living 
picture of what the old Austria-Hun- 
gary was like, from the exclusive 
aristocrats of the Vienna clubs to 
the simple peasant laborers of Gali- 
cia. The various national trends and 
aspirations among Poles (who fared 
much better in Austria-Hungary 
than in Russia or Germany), Czechs, 
Croats, Slovenes, Italians and others 
are carefully and authoritatively de- 
scribed. 

Two important movements among 
the German Austrians were Pan-Ger- 
manism and Christian Socialism. The 
Pan-Germans were in many ways in- 
tellectual progenitors of the Nazis; it 
is not altogether accidental that 
Adolf Hitler was an Austrian. The 
Christian Socialists, an Austrian 
Catholic party loyal to the dynasty, 
carried on under the Austrian Re- 
public and have adopted the name of 
Volkspartei in post-World War II 
Austria. 

Professor May traces the compli- 
cated pattern of the pre-1914 Austro- 
Hungarian and Russian diplomatic 


than Stalin 


| 


Reviewed by 
William Henry Chamberlin 


struggle for influence in the small 
Balkan states. He maintains that 
Austrian policy toward Serbia— 
where World War I finally erupted— 
was essentially defensive, aiming at 
maintenance of the status quo. Most 
of the responsible Hapsburg policy- 
makers, he says, had no desire to 
acquire more Slavs, “indigestible 
Orthodox Slavs at that.” 

Among many other memorials of 
the Austrian past, Professor May re- 
calls the Socialist Karl Renner’s 
scheme for converting Austria into 
“a democratic Switzerland, with a 
monarchical apex.” This called for 
sweeping cultural autonomy for all 
nationalities, accompanied by an ad- 
ministrative reorganization of exist- 
ing provinces along ethnic lines. 
Lenin was familiar with Renner’s 
ideas and they probably had some 
influence on the organization of the 
Soviet Union; although, to be sure, 
this Soviet structure is only a hollow 
shell, as the centralized organization 
of the ruling party excludes any gen- 
uine federalism. 

Professor May has written one of 
those books in which one feels that 
every aspect of the subject has been 
conscientiously and thoroughly ex- 
plored. A massive bibliography opens 
the way to further research into 
Austro-Hungarian history. 








On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


UMMER traditionally marks the 
Sa of the Broadway season. The 
established hits tighten their belts to 
outlast the lean days of hot weather. 
Meanwhile, in rebuilt barns, on sum- 
mer campuses and at summer camps, 
the entertainment of the season to 
come is tried and furbished. New 
plays on the “straw-hat circuit” vie 
with “package-shows,” as a star and 
a Broadway success are presented by 
local companies or a musical is re- 
vived for audiences in search of re- 
laxation. Postcards come back from 
the mountains and the seashore to 
people still imprisoned in the stuffy 
town. They bear the perennial greet- 
ing of the vacationer: “Having won- 
derful time, wish you were here.” 

It is quite appropriate, then, that 
summer on Broadway should be 
heralded by a musical entitled Wish 
You Were Here,* based on the 
farce of fifteen years ago, Having 
Wonderful Time. In his play, Arthur 
Kober caught the accent and the 
flavor of the summer adult camps 
which flourished in the mountains 
not too far from New York. The 
musical makes the accent less marked 
but the locale more colorful. With a 
sweep and a surge of constant ac- 
tivity—athletic field, evening ball, 
picnic and swimming pool, with the 
camp wolf thrown in—the stage 
might well be the camp itself, and 
the audience among the campers. In- 
deed,’ on opening night, the hottest 

* Wish You Were Here. Book by Arthur Kober 
lees Be - y Rg ; eens an Ue. 
“44 take te Pee Mane by Siase Sun. 
Lyrics and book by Ruth and Thomas Martin. Di- 


rected by Jack Donohue. Presented by Michael 
Todd. At the Jones Beach Marine Stadium. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


As the Summer 
Season Starts 


June 25 in many years, we would 
gladly have joined them in that pool! 

If you have ever been at camp, 
you ll have a great time at this play. 
This marks its limitations as well, 
however, for the more wintry critics 
felt that it should have stayed in the 
country. I had a good time, and per- 
haps you should visit Camp Tami- 
ment before going to the Imperial 
Theater. That will insure you two 
good times. 

In the play, the woes and pleasures 
of the camp employes—the waiters 
who double as dance partners at 
night—are as amusingly shown as 
the eagerness of the girl campers to 
“make a contact” for the winter. 
Among the lively and gaily costumed 
(or “semi-nudist’”) cast, Sheila Bond 
abounds in good spirits and good 
comedy; her misuse of English 
knocks the prop from under Mrs. 
Malaprop. She and the general gaiety 
—and the swimming pool—should 
make you “wish you were here.” 

Out at Jones Beach, the noted sum- 
mer playground, in the new four-mil- 
lion-dollar Marine Stadium, Michael 
Todd has opened the most lavishly 
produced of the summer musicals, A 
Night in Venice.+ The Johann Strauss 
music, with an expertly-written book 
by Ruth and Thomas Martin, is but 
the core of the attraction out under 
the stars across the water. A cast of 
more than two hundred swirls upon 
the great stage, which revolves to 
show by turns a Venetian square or 
the Duke’s palace, where the com- 
pany sings, dances and romances. 

Beside two balconied towers, two 
broad stairways lead to the lagoon, 





where gondolas ply between the audi- 
ence and the stage, their occupants 
caught up in the action. (Walkie 
talkies concealed in the boats make 
their voices clearly audible across 
the intervening waters.) The sub. 
marine ballet had technical difficulties 
on opening night, but the deft con. 
ducting of Thomas Martin was un. 
deterred; the flow of music, colorful 
costumes and scenes, singing soloists 
and chorus make for an evening of 
pleasure along the ocean’s edge. 

But there is more. The first act 
ends as the Venice carnival opens, 
and fireworks rocket heavenward to 
fall in great blossoms of colored 
fire. It may seem only routine comedy 
when twice a girl shrieks and runs 
across the stage pursued by an eager 
lover; but this turns into genuine 
comic surprise the third time, when 
she shrieks and dodges, and the man 
plunges off a balcony thirty feet into 
the lagoon. A Night in Venice makes 
a merry night at Jones Beach. 

In the space left me, I want to turn 
to a film feature here in New York 
that opens the summer at the Fine 
Arts Cinema (where Carol Reed’s 
Outcast of the Island is the full-length 
picture). In the short, one of the best 
of the films on great painters, Paris 
of the 1890’s comes to life through 
the painting of Toulouse-Lautrec, ad- 
mirably arranged in color by Peter 
Riethof, who produced and_photo- 
graphed the film, with story and di- 
alogue by Carolyn Hector narrated 
by Conrad Nagel. The work of the 
eccentric genius is made vivid in this 
excellent film, which again reminds 
us that entertainment may also be 
art. The show at the Fine Arts is 
lively throughout, but would be well 
worth seeing for the Riethof-Hector 
film alone. 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 








ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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James Praised for Article 
On ‘Civil Libertarians’ 

Three cheers have long been bottled up in 
my system for the man who would first punc- 
ture the balloon of phony anti-Communism that 
is Arthur Garfield Hays. These cheers, plus 
accumulated compound interest, are now re- 
leased on behalf of Daniel James’s piece, “Who 
Are the Civil Libertarians?” [THE NEw LEapER, 
June 30). 

In the name of civil liberties, Mr. James got 
a going-over from Hays, Osmond K. Fraenkel 
and the audience that would have been stand- 
ard operating procedure in an openly Com- 
munist gathering. The incident bears a reveal- 
ing resemblance to what happened to humorist 
Henry Morgan when he denounced Communism 
before his fellow members of the television 
actors’ union a few months ago. Speaking where 
he had a right to speak, he, like Mr. James, 
was booed, hissed and cut off—by persons who 
bleed for what they call civil liberties. It’s 
high time, as Mr. James’s article urges, to 
examine the credentials of those who shout 
about “civil liberties” and simultaneously de- 
fend the Communist conspiracy. 

Another matter: 

In THe New Leaver of June 16, Merlyn S. 
Pitzele, in his second comment on Merle Miller’s 
book, The Judges and the Judged, stated that 
my name had been given to Miller by Morton 
Wishengrad as a possible source of evidence 
about discrimination against anti-Communists in 
radio and TV. I want to substantiate this re- 
port. In mid-1950, the Radio Writers Guild 
was convulsed by a fight over Communism. By 
force of circumstance, I became a sort of cen- 
tral contact for the anti-Communist members 
of the RWG. In October 1950, Wishengrad, 
one of our leading anti-Communists, telephoned 
me to say that Miller had met with him, asking 
for information about employment discrimina- 
tion against anti-Communist writers. Wishen- 
grad told me he referred Miller to me and told 
me he expected the latter to get in touch with 
me. Miller did not then reach me and has not 
since. 

In response to THE New LEApER’s recent 
appeal for funds, I’m enclosing a check which 
may help a little. Your publication is doing a 
wonderful job on the Communist issue, and I 
urge all anti-Communists of my acquaintance 
to subscribe. I’m a Taft Republican, and hence 
I can’t share some of THE New Leaper’s other 
views. Nevertheless, I wish you had a circula- 
tion of a million. 
New York City Pau R. Mitton 

Daniel James’s account of his experience 
with the top gentry of the New York Civil 
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THe New LEApER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


Liberties Union is shocking, indeed, but not 
surprising. An old Russian adage says: If you 
live with wolves, you howl like a wolf. The 
great libertarians Arthur Garfield Hays, Osmond 
K. Fraenkel and Company have been not only 
living but sleeping with the totalitarians, and 
have succumbed to their tactics. 

In a way, it serves good Daniel right. By the 
year of our Lord 1952, anyone should have the 
number of those great crusaders for a brand of 
freedom they first advocated for the Bund 
fraternity and, since their extinction, for the 
Kremlin brethren. One does not have to eat 
fish to know that it smells badly. What is a 
nose for? And anyone with a nose has long 
felt that anyone who hob-nobs with the Com- 
munists, for whatever purpose, is not much 
better than they. 


New York City J. ANTHONY Marcus 


Assail Recent Criticism of 
American Council for Judaism 


Abraham Burstein’s review of Rabbi Elmer 
Berger’s book, A Partisan History of Judaism, 
in THE New LEApER of June 9, is so biased, 
and even bigoted, that it is surprising that a 
paper of your caliber should think it fit for 
publication. 

Mr. Burstein extends his condemnation of 
the Berger book to the American Council for 
Judaism, in whose work Berger is prominent, 
condemning the Council as expressing “the 
attitude of the assimilatory and _irreligious 
sectors of Jewry.” A _ little reflection and 
humility might teach your reviewer that to 
challenge the sincerity of the religious con- 
victions of those with whom we differ is 
questionable business. Spinoza, whom we now 
think of as “God-intoxicated,” was in his own 
day denounced as an atheist. I doubt whether 
there were many of Luther’s Catholic op- 
ponents who acknowledged that they were deal- 
ing with a man of firm piety. As to the charge 
of “assimilation,” I am not sure that I know 
what is in Mr. Burstein’s mind. Presumably, 
it is that Berger and his associates would have 
Jews, save for their religion, be as other citi- 
zens. Why this should mark them for rebuke 
in the columns of a liberal paper like yours 
appears, at least to one reader, to be in- 
explicable. 

The most serious charge against the Berger 
book seems to be contained in the following 
sentence: “Nor is there anything in the Bible 
or in Jewish history to indicate that Judaism 
can be dismissed [my italics] as a religion like 
all other religions, an extrinsic adopted char- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








The Senate investigation of 
the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions has been the subject of 
headlines and heated national 
discussion. Now Tue New 
Leaver has published a 
ground-breaking, 16 - page 
special section on 


LATTIMORE 
AND THE IPR 


@ Did the Institute give 
space in its publications 
to more non-Communists 
than Communists, as the 
Institute now contends? 


@ During Lattimore’s edi- 
torship of Pacific Affairs, 
did his editorials and book 
reviews spread a consistent 
line? 


@ Does a close study of 
the Institute’s publications 
bear out the contention of 
the organization that they 
served the purpose of “un- 
biased”? research? 


These are just a few of the 
questions answered conclu- 
sively in this important s 

cial section by PROFESSOR 
RICHARD L. WALKER of 
Yale University, Assistant 
Professor of Chinese History 
and Far Eastern scholar. 


Single copy — 15c 
10 copies 
or more — 10c 
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LISTEN IN 


to 


NEW LEADER NEWS 
& VIEWS 


Daniel James, Managing 
Editor, THe New Leap- 
ER, debates issues of the 
day with leading writers 


& public figures 


EVERY WEDNESDAY 
at 10:30 p.m. over 
WJZ — NEW YORK 
770 on your dial 


On “Spotlight - New 
York,” George Hamilton 
Combs’s program, from 
the Sherbrooke Park 
Avenue Restaurant, New 
York City. 


(A Larry Curtis Production) 








“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI”’ 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
members have found it in- 
valuable. 


10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 


Tue New Leaver 
7 East 15th St., New York 3, N.Y. 
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acter to be doffed at will.” Either this bespeaks 
the insufferable arrogance of one who thinks 
Judaism so far superior to other religions that 
to put it into the category of religions proper 
is a mere dismissal, or it is a denial of a 
fundamental human right generally acknowl- 
edged in this century (though not, be it re- 
marked, by the Nazis, Communists and the more 
obscurantist Cardinals of the Catholic Church) : 
that religion, all religion, is a private matter, 
precisely to be adopted or doffed at will by 
the professing individual. One would think 
that a truly religious man would be proud 
that his faith needed no other buttressing than 
the individual conscience of the believer. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Bernarp NoskIN 


I wish to take exception to Mr. Burstein’s 
intemperate attack on Elmer Berger’s book. I 
hold no brief for Rabbi Berger or for the 
American Council for Judaism. I do not accept 
the Council’s notion of Jewishness as a purely 
religious entity. Nor am I particularly im- 
pressed by the charge of “divided loyalty” 
levelled by Rabbi Berger against American 
Zionists. (Not that this accusation is entirely 
baseless. I still remember the scorn with which, 
four years ago, the more vociferous among the 
“Tsrael-firsters” would react to the suggestion 
that America’s pro-Israel stand might prejudice 
her strategic position in the Near East.) 

But I must, I am afraid, emphatically dis- 
agree with Mr. Burstein when he states flatly: 
“There is, of course, no Jewish case against 
’ If this is to mean simply that “the 
vast majority of American Jewry” is sympathetic 
toward the state of Israel, one may concede the 
point. But if Mr. Burstein is implying that no 
bona fide Jewish group is or has been opposed 
to Zionism, he lays himself open to the charge 
of dogmatism, if not of misrepresentation. 

To say that the American Council for Juda- 
ism is wrong is one thing; to excommunicate 
it is quite another. Moreover, as Mr. Burstein 
is undoubtedly aware, Rabbi Berger’s is not 
the only “Jewish case against Zionism.” A 
large body of Jewish Socialists and liberals 
have for years criticized Zionist policies on 
other grounds than those of religious Judaism 
cum “undivided loyalty.” 

One can legitimately point to the fact that 
today this opposition is not as vocal as it used 
to be. One can legitimately, if not always 
persuasively, argue that history has given the 
lie to the critics of Zionism. But from this 
there is a far cry to explaining away a prirci- 
pled critique of Zionism in terms of “Jewish 
self-hatred.” 
Seattle, Wash. 


Zionism.’ 


Victor ERLICH 


Contests Facts in Recent 
Letter on School Dismissal 


I am sorry to see that THE New LEADER has 
also been taken in by the monotonously repe 
titious propaganda on the Luella Raab Mundel 
case that has been ground out by Harold D. 
Jones, librarian at Fairmont State College 
(“Dear Editor,” June 16]. Why it has never 
occurred to the editors of so many excellent 
publications that there is also another side to 
the story in this case, is something that I am 
unable to understand. 

The whole problem is centered around Dr. 
George H. Hand, the former president of Fair- 
mont, who has misrepresented the State Board 
of Education. Dr. Mundel’s case is completely 
based on the assumption that the president of 
the college had informed her correctly as to 
the reasons for her dismissal. Dr. Mundel and 
Mr. Jones have refused to believe that the 
president has erred in any way. 

There are certain facts concerning Dr. Hand's 
actions that should be pointed out. When the 
president took over the college six years ago. 
he removed some twenty-five instructors, some 
because they had reached the legal age for 
retirement and some because they felt loyal to 
the retiring president. Many of them were re- 
moved after they had received their contracts 
for the following school year. Dr. Rosier, the 
president-emeritus, was given orders by Dr. 
Hand not to set foot on the college campus. 
Dr. Rosier had built up the college and felt 
that he had a certain small hold. This could 
easily have been handled with a little kindly 
diplomacy instead of the ruthless methods of 
Dr. Hand. The new president did everything 
he could to ridicule the old man when he spoke 
with individuals in Fairmont. 

Dr. Hand brought in a large number of new 
faculty members, many of them after an investi- 
gation that only amounted to a brief conversa- 
tion with the applicant. From among them. he 
selected what he called his “key” men, who had 
the run of the place. If any other faculty mem- 
ber incurred the dislike of one of these, he was 
in a precarious position and often found that 
his contract had not been renewed. The re- 
maining veterans among the faculty were ter- 
rorized. At one faculty meeting, the president 
stated that they only remained because he felt 
sorry for them. 

Dr. Mundel was brought in as a specialist 
in art education on the basis of another brief 
telephone call. Her real field was art psy- 
chology and she admitted that she hated teach- 
ing art education. Dr. Mundel was on probation 
and was found to be unsatisfactory by the State 
Board of Education on the basis of a report 
made by the president of the college, who, 
among other things, stated that the art in- 
structor was “obnoxious” to him. After the 
board meeting, the president, angered that the 
board had ignored his recommendation, returned 
to Fairmont to tell Dr. Mundel that she had 
been removed for being a Communist. 


The New Leader 
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Dr. Carroll, physics instructor at the college, 
reported that the president admitted that, when 
Mrs. Loudin, vice-president of the board, spoke 
of Mrs. Mundel as a “poor risk” for the college, 
he assumed she meant the instructor was a 
“poor security risk.” To him, this meant an 
accusation of Communism. He said that an 
attempt had been made by a board member to 
explain that they were not making such an 
accusation, but, as it was not an official state- 
ment, he (Dr. Hand) ignored the explanation. 
He then told Dr. Carroll that he had intended 
to get rid of Dr. Mundel the following year, as 
by that time he would have evidence against 
her. 

During the trial, no witness could testify 
that the board member had made any such 
slanderous statements. That is a matter of 
court record. Whatever Senator Neely’s rhetoric 
might imply, there is no evidence that Dr. 
Mundel was removed by the beard for her 
religious or political beliefs. Do not forget that 
the slander suit never went beyond the presen- 
tation of the plaintiff’s case. 

As for my letter of denunciation, I insist 
that I never wrote such a letter. I knew that, 
as with many others in the past, Dr. Hand was 
attempting to find some pretext to have me 
dismissed. He even attempted to set up a 
faculty committee to hear my case. This com- 
mittee was to be set up in such a manner that 
it would be sympathetic to the president’s 
desires, so that he could thus claim that he 
was not responsible for my removal. I had 
seniority at the college (he had stated that, in 
reducing the size of the faculty because of 
lowered enrollments, he would respect seniority) 
and yet he said that I would have to go instead 
of Dr. Mundel, even though he declared that 
I was a good teacher and artist. He also an- 
nounced again, at a faculty meeting, that he 
could easily eliminate anyone by simply leaving 
their names off the list of faculty members that 
he submitted to the State Board for approval. 
Having no way of knowing where I stood, I 
was forced to send a memorandum to a member 
of the board stating why I feared that I would 
be removed and asking that, if my name were 
not submitted, the president be questioned con- 
cerning its absence. If it was a denunciation, it 
was only because the facts were damning. 

Subsequently, Dr. Hand, who had denounced 
De. Mundel to the board, went to Charleston 
to attend another board meeting and asked for 
the removal of five faculty members, two of 
whom were backers of Dr. Mundel (Mr. Jones 
and Eric Barnitz), with the hope that he might 
in that way reinstate himself in the board. 
He now denies that, but newspaper reporters 
were present who heard him make the request 
and give his reasons for it. In spite of the 
newspaper accounts, Mr. Jones and Mr. Barnitz 
believed Dr. Hand, and Mr. Barnitz submitted 
his resignation in protest over Dr. Hand’s 
dismissal last March 27. 


Fairmont, W. Va. Frivtjor SCHRODER 
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“THE WINNING TEAM" 


RONALD REAGAN 
PLUS 
‘A YANK IN INDO-CHINA’ 
JOHN ARCHER 











SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


in decorated tin trunks and tea 
begs satisfies the most discriminat- 
ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 














CELESTE HOLM 


in The Musical Play 


witn YUL BRYNNER 
Air-Cond. ST. JAMES THEA.,W. 44 St. 


Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1.80. Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2:25: $4.20to 1.80. 





Pulitzer Prize & Critics’ Award Musical Play 


MARTHA WRIGHT 
GEORGE BRITTON 


South Pacific 


with MYRON =, WILLIAM , MARTIN 
Mc CORMICK | TABBERT " WOLFSON 
d JUAWITA HALL 


Air-Cond. MAJESTIC THEA., W. 44 St. 
Eves. at 8°30: $6.00 to | 80 Wed. Mat. at 
2:30: $3.60 to 1.20. Sat. Mat. $4 20 to 1.20, 


MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP) 








ALL COLOR! 
ALL DISNEY! 
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EDITORIAL | 
The GOP's Third Man 


THE UNDERLYING TASK of the Republicans at Chicago 
is to find the means to survive. Unless they select a Presi- 
dential candidate and adopt a platform that will insure 
victory in November, the acid of a sixth straight defeat 
may eat away what is left of the GOP. 

Candidate and platform are, in a sense, one and the 
same thing. No matter what platform is actually drafted, 
the candidate will tailor it to suit his own personality 
and will win or lose votes according to the impression 
that he, rather than the platform, makes upon the public. 
Given the fact that our parties are more nearly coalitions 
of different interests than monolithic, European-type 
political organizations, the Presidential candidate is often 
a compromise between those interests and therefore more 
representative of the real party than the platform, which 
is drafted by the ruling professional politicians. 

Since the Republican party’s fate, not only in Novem- 
ber but perhaps for all time, depends upon who will lead 
it to the polls, it is no wonder that GOP politics has 
seemed to be a madhouse these many months. The party’s 
politicians are more than ever aware that, even with a 
first-class vote-getter to lead them, the sheer mathematics 
of the coming election is against them. As Elmo Roper 
discovered in the latest of dozens of surveys made over 
the years, 50 per cent of the electorate normally vote 
Democratic while only 34 per cent normally vote Re- 
publican. The remaining 16 per cent are “independent,” 
but of this group, Roper learned, 48 per cent more often 
vote Democratic than Republican and only 26 per cent 
more often Republican than Democratic. This means that 
the Republicans can win the election only if they capture 
the entire independent vote and, in addition, make deep 
inroads into Democratic territory. This fact, in turn, 
almost describes what the GOP nominee should be like. 

He should not be like Taft. The Senator is an admir- 
able fighter, and really represents best his party’s record 
in Congress, but both qualities are, paradoxically, liabili- 
ties. The GOP’s Congressional record, and Taft’s stub- 
born espousal of it, have created the worst split in 
Republican ranks in forty years. Can Taft, the nominee, 
heal the split that Taft, the legislator, produced, and in 
addition gain enough independent and Democratic votes 
to put him into the White House? Hardly. Taft’s pre- 
convention role in the now-famous battle of the Texas 
delegates reveals him to be incapable of any but a die- 
hard role that will be as barren of results in November 
as in July. 

Eisenhower, Taft’s chief opponent, could undoubtedly 
poll a greater vote in November than Taft. But can a 
candidate who is so much like Taft politically, yet who 
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lacks his experience and savvy, entice the voter away 
from the Democratic party largely on the basis of having 
a “nice” personality? The hard facts are that, to win, 
Eisenhower (or Taft) must take the big key industrial 
states of California, Illinois, New York, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. He might get more Southern votes than Taft, 
but not enough to produce results in the Electoral College 
unless a Southern third party emerged to support him. 
(Even so, Truman demonstrated that a Democrat can 
win the Presidency without the South.) But the crucial 
big states are unlikely to go Republican as long as the 
candidate is a conservative unable to undercut the Demo- 
crats’ liberal appeal to the great blocs of labor, minority 
and independent voters. 

The GOP’s only hope of winning in November—and 
even this is a desperate one—lies in rejection of both Taft 
and Eisenhower and selection of a third man who can 
cut across all lines. If Taft and Eisenhower are dead- 
locked and cancel each other out, the best choice would be 
Gov. Earl Warren or Gen. MacArthur. The latter, though 
the less likely to be elected because he is an extremist 
version of Taft, would nevertheless stampede a surprising 
number of voters into his camp on “patriotic” grounds. 
Warren, however, is probably by far the party’s best 
vote-getter and most attractive standard-bearer. He has 
demonstrated wide appeal for both Republicans and 
Democrats in his own state of California—a decisive one, 
at that; and has governed it ably and progressively. 

The coming campaign, from the Democratic as well as 
the Republican side, should be predicated upon accept- 
ance of two fundamental facts of American life: (1) the 
social reforms of the New and Fair Deals are here to 
stay; (2) the principles of our foreign policy should not 
be an object of political wrangling. With a Republican 
such as Warren and a Democrat on the order of Steven- 
son battling it out this fall, the people would be assured 
of a high-level debate on the issues without endangering 
the continuity of the nation’s chosen course. And as an- 
other result, returning to the theme of this piece. the 
GOP might win another lease on life. 


Congress Winds Up 


In a BURST of misdirected energy, the Eighty-second 
Congress has ended as ingloriously as it began. For two 
years it has displayed a strange genius for passing legis- 
lation that the U. S. could well have done without, and 
neglected other legislation that was sorely needed. 

Typical of this Congress was its passage of the in- 
famous McCarran-Walter Immigration Bill, and its over- 
riding of the President’s veto. As Philip Hoskasha demon- 
strated in an excellent study which we published on June 
9, the Bill is one of the most discriminatory measures 
ever put on the statutes and, despite a sop to immigrants 
of Asiatic origin, jeopardizes with loss of citizenship un- 
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told numbers of foreign-born and even native-born Amer- 
icans. Included in the Bill are such sneak clauses as the 
one that provides for search without warrant on suspicion 
of harboring an illegal alien, and another that adds to 
and strengthens a growing list of foolish and dangerous 
restrictions on travel abroad. 

Mere directly affecting Americans is the counterfeit 
price-and-wage controls law which a reluctant Truman 
has signed. Extending controls till April 30, 1953, the bill 
is a clamp on the economy in name only. Shot through 
with inflationary loopholes, it eliminates restrictions on 
instalment buying and on fruit and vegetable prices, and 
extends rent controls only through September. As we go 
to press, there is talk of the President’s calling a special 
session to get a better law. 

Finally—and we cite this as only a third of many ex- 
amples—Congress went “economy”-mad on foreign aid 
and defense. It cut by nearly $2 billion the President’s 
request for just under $8 billion for economic and mili- 
tary support of our allies, and by about $4 billion his $50 
billion defense program. Characteristically, the loudest 
ranters against Stalinism were chiefly responsible for 
thus reducing our ability to lead from strength. 

Let us not forget in November the record in June. 


Lattimore Misfire 


THE BLEATS OF COMPASSION for Owen Lattimore, false- 
ly accused of trying to skip to Moscow, are misdirected. 
The professor, as readers of our March 31 special section 
on “Lattimore and the IPR” know, has already visited 
the U.S.S.R. He has been toasted by the commandant of 
the Kolyma concentration camp and impressed by the 
‘pioneer spirit” of its inmates—many of them victims 
of the Moscow Trials which sounded to him like democ- 
tracy. The Baltimore Bugle has no need to go to Russia 
when his “ordeal” here has proved so remunerative. If 
anyone rates compassion, it is the CIA and State De- 
partment men who locked the barn after the big bull got 
away: Failing to worry about Lattimore when he was 
seeing the world as a U. S. envoy or when he was sitting 
inon policy parleys, these men now grab at any straw to 
show themselves politically hep. They'll make a hero out 
of him yet. 


Joseph Baskin 


JosepH BAsKIN was one of the countless immigrants 
to these shores who realized, and in so doing enriched, 
the promise of America. Active in the movement against 
Tsarist oppression until his arrival here in 1907, he be- 
tame a leading figure in Jewish labor circles in the 
United States. From 1916 on, he was General Secretary of 
the Workmen’s Circle, America’s largest Jewish labor 
fraternal order. His death last week will be keenly felt by 
the people among and for whom he worked for so long. 
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FOR PEOPLE WHO HAVE LITTLE TIME... 


there are too many papers around nowadays. Newspapers, news magazines, newsletters— 
a whole avalanche descends on those who are afraid to be left behind in the race for infor- 
mation. So news—important or not important, frivolous or significant, true or false—is 
consumed by the ream. And the inevitable result is confusion. 


People who have little time but want the significant facts, without sensationalism but 
vividly presented, choose 
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In France, Scandinavia, Germany, Italy, the Middle East, India, Japan, Latin America 
and Britain—wherever news is made—our foreign correspondents cover important events 
on the spot—as they occur. They interpret foreign trends and developments with clarity and 
integrity, often presenting news available nowhere cise. 


And each week you will find in the pages of THE New Leaper contributions from 
the intellectual leaders of today. 


Writing clearly and with complete freedom, they cut through the confusion created 
by subversive ideologies . . . the fact-distortion from the Communist Left . . . the reaction 
against progress from the extreme Right. 


If you have little time, but still want to know, make a regular habit of reading THE 
New LEADER every week. 
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